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KING OF PRUSSIA 


Find First, the first fragrance oN 


32 orld-famous jeweler Van Cleef & Arpels, 
first in John Wanamaker. Next on you. N 
Its mood lingers, shimmers. -ire 


with natural floral and wood notes. 

On May 8th, give First — unique 
in its newness —to your Mother 
unique in her own right. Or, wear j 
First because you always are. 1⁄4 
Parfum flacon, 1 0z., 85.00:/77 
2 oz., 135.00; 1/2 oz., 55.00/47 
Parfum Atomizer, 1 oz., 85.00 /Ø (ease. 


Eau de Toilette flacon, 4 oz., 25.00. 
Eau de Toilette els M ` 


3 oz., 25.00, 8 oz., 40.00. 

Perfumes, main floor, Chestnut, 
Philadelphia; all JW stores except 

Harrisburg, Reading, Westchester and N.Y.N 


OXFORD ae 


PRESENTS e 
ITS MAYTIME EVENTS 


ART SHOWS 


May 5-8 — Mall-Wide Exhibition of 
Professional Art in many forms. 


May 11-18 — Bucks County Council Student Art Festival 
6 Bucks County Districts represented 
in this amateur art exhibit. 


CONCERTS 


May 10 — Crescent Temple Band 
50 piece orchestra brings 
excitement to the Wanamaker Court 
at 9:15 P.M. 


MALL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


May 14 — Pinewood Derby Day 
Boy Scouts of America stage their 
annual Bucks County run-off of this 
exciting contest. 


May 16-21 — Armed Forces Week 
Representatives from our U.S. 
service branches will display 
material and literature about 
their respective groups in the mall. 


TIN 


May20 — Dept. of Agriculture — Chicken Cooking Contest 
Wanamaker Court will be the setting 
for the Phila. Regional Championship of 


Chicken Cooking. 
May 22 Bob Jones Petting Zoo 
June 4 — Lovable & entertaining tiny animals are back 


for the kids to pet, cuddle and feed. 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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ON THE COVER: 

Bucks County wildflowers, all on 
view at the Bowman's Hill 
Wildflower Preserve, by the 
talented Joan Poole. 

Can you spot the Blue-eyed Grass, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Skunk 
Cabbage, Trailing Arbutus, 

and Yellow Adders Tongue? 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 
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its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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FULPER 


Homes of Distinction 


THE NEWER 


This 1%-story slate-roofed home is one of Lower Makefield’s distinctive 
residences. An antique cast iron fence encloses an acre of lush land- 
scaping with circular drive, beautiful pool and cabanas. It boasts a 20° 
soaring 2-story hallway, spacious sunken living room with fireplace and 
French doors to a marble floored porch, planked paneled family room, 
large formal dining room, 5 bedrooms 3% baths. Even the basement is 
so unusual with its marble floor, fireplace, fantastic bar and much, much 
more. Truly an outstanding home with possibilities as a professional 
location as well. Only $159,500 and impossible to duplicate at twice 
that price. 


PR 


So proudly we offer this authentically restored Federal plastered stone 
manor house built by the prominent nationally known Jenks family 
Circa 1823. The very best of both yesterday and today can truly be en- 
joyed here. Deep set windows, some with precious reveals and original 
glass, restored old pine floors, woodwork and hardware and many other 
unbelievable charming details bring the quality of past years into sharp 
focus. Bake bread in the restored beehive oven while your souppot hangs 
on a Crane hook over the fire in the walk-in fireplace, or enjoy the 
magnificent up-to-date Corning ranges and self-cleaning ovens in an 
utterly handsome new kitchen. So many wonderful delightful features 
abound in the living room and formal dining room both with marble 
fireplaces and in the inviting keeping room. There are a total of 5 bed- 
rooms and 2 full baths and a very useable basement with authentic 
sunken wine cellar. All this in immaculate condition and surrounded 
by 5.9 acres, including breathtaking formal gardens, old spring house 
and greenhouse. Attention horse lovers — bridal paths abound in Core 
Creek Park across the road. Come enthuse with us. Call for your personal 
tour! Offered at an excellent price of $168,000. 


AND THE OLD 


Uniquely styled and elegantly detailed, this executive home in Wynne- 
wood has no equal! A fantastic 15 x 24 quarry tiled foyer leads to a 
semi-circular sunken living room and to a 14 x 18 teak floored dining 
room with amazing built-in china storage. The family room, the kitchen 
and all the baths (3 full and 2 powder rooms) are a dream. So many ad- 
ditional fine details that space does not allow. By appointment only 
but do call for your tour. $156,000. 


$ 


Magnificent 2-century old stone and plaster Colonial in beautiful con- 
dition on 4.7 acres of woods, field and pond. The gracious living room 
has 2 fireplaces, one at either end, many bookshelves and a huge multi- 
paned floor-to-ceiling expanse of window overlooking the magnificent 
acreage. The banquet size dining room, also with a huge bank of windows 
and a third fireplace, is served by a new exquisite kitchen with all 
modern conveniences, including a Jennair barbeque grill. There are four 
bright and cheerful bedrooms, 2 with fireplaces, and two full baths on 
the second floor. A third full bath, heated 2-car garage, laundry room and 
daylight-level gameroom complete the basement level. For those who 
appreciate the charm of historical heritage and still want today’s con- 
veniences. Only $175,000. (An additional 10+ acre parcel is available. 
Price on request.) 


Wm. H. FULPER Realtors 


19 S. Main Street 


Yardley, Pa. 


Phone (215) 493-4007 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 


Insurance Work 

Towing 

FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


WEDGWOOD® for Mother's Day 


Two thoughtful and beautiful gifts to 
select for a lovely lady in your life. 
Charming handmade blue Jasperware 
pendant. Authentic Wedgwood, import- 
ed from England. Hung on a graceful 
gold-filled chain, and has clasp pin, and 
delicate gold-filled frame. Also beauti- 
ful blue Jasperware collectors plate, 
61⁄2” diameter, inscribed to “Mother 
1977.” Makes a welcome gift that can 
be used as a sweet dish. Pendant, 
$50.00; plate, $35.00. Add $1.50 
shipping, fully insured. J.C. Wren, The 
Wedgwood Specialist, Box 512, Fort 
Washington, PA 19034. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES * SERVICE ¢ LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 
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Speaking 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


PANORAMA ENDORSES 
STUDY COMMISSION 
AND CANDIDATES 


In PANORAMA’S opinion, voters 
should approve the new County Gov- 
ernment Study Commission because, 
as we have indicated on several occa- 
sions, Bucks County’s present form of 
government is functioning poorly. 
However, we feel it is most important 
to have all possible alternatives re- 
viewed in as objective and dispassion- 
ate a manner as possible. For that 
reason we do not believe the seven 
new commission members should in- 
clude individuals from the 1972 Study 
Commission, though we certainly 
think the new commission should con- 
sult with them regarding previous 
problems and mistakes, nor do we 
think those with avowed biases should 
be elected. 

The new commission members 
should be nonpartisan, be from vari- 
ous parts of the county, have demon- 
strated dedication to community serv- 
ice in Bucks County, have valuable 
insights to offer in the realm of specific 
areas of expertise, and be able to 
approach their task objectively without 
preconceived positions. 

To narrow down a field of 36 candi- 
dates to just 7 is a very difficult task 
indeed; by making our choices known 
we do not imply that others are un- 
worthy. However, we do believe the 
following should be elected to serve on 
the new Study Commission for the 
reasons cited: 


35D — STEPHANIE W. LOVENGUTH (D) 

Ms. Lovenguth’s prior experience with a study 
of county government in New Jersey, her in- 
volvement with the League of Women Voters, 
and her recent two years as a weekly observer at 
the Bucks County Commissioners’ meetings will 
provide practical insights and information for 
the new Study Commission. 


39D — LINWOOD P. FOX (D) 

Mr. Fox has had previous experience on a 
municipal government study commission; has 
served two terms on the Quakertown Borough 
Council so is familiar with municipal functions 
and problems; has been able to observe the 
strengths and possible weaknesses of a form of 
home rule since Quakertown Borough has a 
charter; and as a banker can provide important 
expertise in the study of county fiscal structure 
and problems. In addition, he would provide 
input from Upper Bucks, a part of the county 
whose residents often feel ignored by the county 
government. 


34E — ARTHUR J. KAVANAGH (R) 

With a long and varied background in industry 
and business, and his years as a management 
consultant during which he made reorganization 
recommendations for the city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Mr. Kavanagh is in a position to provide a broad 
experience to the new Study Commission. 


35E — MARIE M. NAPLES (D) 

Mrs. Naples, a teacher by training and early 
experience, is very well-known in Lower Bucks 
for her long and dedicated service to a variety of 
important community projects and organiza- 
tions. Intelligent, highly capable and independ- 
ent, she can provide an objective, nonpartisan 
viewpoint as well as valuable insight into the 
needs and desires of county residents, particu- 
larly in heavily-populated Lower Bucks. 


39G — DANIEL J. LAWLER (R) 

Mr. Lawler’s experience as a public defender, 
district justice and solicitor for Lower Southamp- 
ton Township have given him a broad back- 
ground in both local and county government, 
and his work with the state government would 
provide an additional source of information. As a 
lawyer, his professional expertise would also be 
invaluable to the commission in studying the 
complicated language of the existing body of law 
related to government. 


40G — JOSEPH V. ELLIS (D) 

As a teacher of history and government, Mr. 
Ellis is in a position to provide valuable expertise 
on the nature of political structures as well as 
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The people 
at PNB 
have the 
“right idea. 


YSTONE STATE, - ig 
sont stare. J 


Pve always wanted a car like this. And now, 
I’ve got it. And this new tag, too. And Phila- 
delphia National Bank om 8 me get both. 
Because along with my auto loan, the people at 
PNB gave me the tag—free! 

That’s one reason why I bank with PNB. An- 
other is their 74 offices here in the Delaware Valley 
to take care of all my banking needs. So do 
like I did when you're ready for a new 
car. See the people at any PNB office 
for free tags with your loan. 

The people at PNB have the right 
idea. 


Because 
we’re the 
only bank in 
town that 
ives you 
ree tags 
with your 
car loan. 


Free Tags 
é for the 


Beginning with your 1978 registration, the 
people at Philadelphia National Bank will pay 
you up to $24 for one registration fee each loan 

ear—as long as your loan is current. And PNB 
is the only bank in town where you'll find this 
special offer. 

There’s convenient long-term financing avail- 

able, too. So when høgdi icked out your new 

or used ”77 or *76 car—stop in and see 

us. We'll give ð free tags for the 
length of your loan.* 

*Car loans of $2,500 or more made in 1977 for new or used ”77 or '76 


pinen cars or station wagons. Offer applies to Pennsylvania, New 
ersey and Delaware residents. 


Philadelphia National Bank 
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Panorama’s Pantry. 


$ Edited by Jeanne Hurley 
J 
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SOUND THE TRUMPETS, 
STRIKE THE CHORD 


Young people with musical talent will be inter- 
ested to read about the Greater Trenton Sym- 
phony Foundation’s annual scholarship com- 
petitions to be held this spring in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

The Graham-Stahl Scholarship will offer 
awards from $500-$200 for high school trumpet 
players living within a 17-mile radius of Trenton. 
The contest will be held on Saturday, May 21 in 
Trenton. 

The Hobin Harp Competition will be held 
simultaneously with two awards of $400 and $200 
for undergraduate college students living in New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Two scholarship funds are available for piano 
students living within 17 miles of Trenton. The 
Acuff Awards of $125 and $75 will be given to 
junior high school winners. The Gindhart Schol- 
arship Awards are divided between 9th-10th and 
11th-12th grade pianists with six prizes ranging 
from $150 to $75. The preliminary piano compe- 
titions will be held in May in the Trenton area. 

Applications for all competitions are available 
from the Greater Trenton Symphony office at 28 
West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08608. 

Louie, Harpoand Liberace . .. move over! W 


a hammered Zither. 


FOLKSEY FIXIN’S 


Those of you with ‘‘An Eye to the Past’’ should 
plan to spend some time at the Bucks County 
Historical Society’s 4th Annual Mercer Museum 
Folk Fest. On May 14 and 15 the grounds of the 
Mercer Museum on Pine Street in Doylestown, 
Pa. will come alive with 18th century crafts of 
early Pennsylvania settlers. 

Rain or shine, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. crafts- 
people will explain horn comb making, rug hook- 
ing, decorative paper cutting called scheren- 


FAT AND FADS 


Did you catch a glimpse of someone in the 
mirror this morning who looked vaguely familiar? 
A form slightly rounder than you admire, but 
bearing a striking resemblance to you, neverthe- 
less? Don’t look again, but remember, the beach 
season is just around the corner! Let’s be honest 
. . . ten pounds, at least, just have to go. DIET you 
think. Fat makes you mad, but fad may be bad. 
Fad means the diet is popular for the moment, 
not that it’s good for you. Many fad diets have 
been and are bad, according to nutritionists. A 
fad diet often emphasizes special drugs, exotic 
foods, vitamins, something supposed to dissolve 
the fat, or pills, powders or liquids. 

What you really need to lose weight, yet stay 
healthy, is a well-balanced diet. That means you 
need to eat a wide variety of foods. 

The best way to get all the nutrients each 
person needs to retain good health is to eat 
different types of foods and different foods of 
each type. For instance, vegetables give several 
nutrients, and any diet should include a variety 
of vegetables. It’s better to eat a couple of 
different ones each day than to eat the same 
vegetable time after time. 

All healthful diets should include fruits, 
breads and cereals and protein foods. The 
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protein foods are meats, fish, poultry, eggs and 
cheese. Milk and milk products give protein, 
too, and these need to be in the diet. Milk foods 
are also important sources of minerals — 
notably calcium, which is necessary for healthy 
bones and teeth. One would have to eat either 19 
slices of bread, six cups of squash, or three cups 
of dried beans to get the same amount of calcium 
found in an 8-ounce glass of milk. 

Of course, taking in fewer calories than are 
needed for energy is the key to sensible weight 
loss. A slow weight-loss diet is the best. This 
means losing about a pound a week. Losing 
faster than that can cause health problems. If 
you reduce your intake of calories by 500 a day, 
it should result in loss of about one pound a 
week. 

So check any diet plan before using it. Re- 
member, different kinds of foods should be in- 
cluded. Also, a variety of each kind of food 
makes a diet flexible and easier to follow. 
Boredom with the foods in a fad diet is usually 
what makes will power disappear. If a diet 
doesn’t meet this test, it should not be followed. 

Gather up your will power, lace it with deter- 
mination, and the next time you glance in that 
mirror you'll be able to smile with satisfaction! IÐ 


aby, 
a 
schnitte, wall stenciling, stenciling of canvas 
floor coverings, pewtering, tinsmithing, wood- 
turning on a foot-powered lathe, blacksmithing 
and horseshoeing by a farrier. Among other dis- 
plays, you may watch a potter working with clay, 
a Fraktur artist demonstrating the art of illumi- 
nated manuscripts and a craftsman doing primi- 
tive woodcarvings. 

Even in the 18th century people believed all 
work and no play made John a dull boy! Music 
will range from an itinerant brass group, a 
bagpiper, fifes and drums, through a banjo- 
playing balladier. There will be draft horses 
pulling a city delivery wagon and offering rides, 
puppet shows about a trapper and two beavers 
and after all the fun, food for the hungry. Tradi- 
tional picnic fare of Brunswick stew, sausage, 
gingerbread cookies, funnel cakes and birch beer 
will be available. The modern-day hamburgers, 
hot dogs, soft pretzels and ice cream will be sold, 
too, for those with 20th century appetites! 

On Sunday, May 15, an 18th century Worship 
Service will be conducted outdoors near the 
museum’s log dwelling at 10:30 a.m. 

Admission for a day of fascinating facts, fun 
and food is $2.50 for adults; Senior Citizens and 
students up to age 18, 50 cents; Families $5.00, 
and children under 6 free. Folk Fest admission 
does not include entry to the Mercer Museum, 
which will be open both days at the regular rates. 


IN METRIC LORE 


The metrics are coming, the metrics are 
coming! Get out your conversion scales if the 
metric system is still a mystery to you, so you 
can understand this rhyme. 

According to the Basic Four 

An adult needs 500 milliliters of milk, or more 

Recommended number of grams for meat 

Would equal 120 for you to eat. 

Four servings of vegetables and fruits are fine 

Be sure to include 125 milliliters of citrus 

when you dine. 

Four slices of bread, you will learn 

Give you 92 grams of energy to burn. 

A 60-kilogram woman, you may say, 

Allows 2000 kilocalories in her plan each day. 

Still confused? Your grams and pounds, liters 
and ounces don’t balance? You can write for a 
free leaflet on the subject to: National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20234. a 


TRAVELERS’ TIPS 


Have you ever dragged yourself out of bed at 
5 a.m. for an hour’s drive to the airport only to 
find your car has a flat tire and your wife forgot to 
put gas in the second car? Or perhaps you made 
the train station with five minutes to spare but 
watched your train pull away from the platform as 
you circled the lot for the third time looking for a 
parking space! 

Help has arrived in the name of Shun-Pike 
Tours. On January 27, the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission granted approval to Shun- 
Pike Tours, Telford, Pa. for transportation of 
persons to airports, bus and rail stations. 

These rights will serve an area which extends 
from Allentown and Bethlehem to Doylestown 
and Lansdale. Persons wishing to go to such 
points as Philadelphia International or A.B.E. 
airports will be able to arrange for transportation 
from their residences. 

This is the first time that such a service has 
been available to many points within this area. 
This is a door-to-door service with pick-up at the 
time and place of your choice by advance 
reservation. 

Shun-Pike Tours, owned by Marvin and Nancy 
Neely, is a certified Public Utility, originally 
formed for minibus tour service. It expanded its 
operations due to the need shown for this type of 
service. They continue to offer a complete line of 
travel services. An answering service 215- 
257-3269 will take your call at any time. H 


BIKE-A-THON BENEFIT 


Bicyclists unite! Senior citizens, grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, teenagers, mothers, 
fathers and the very young. The Bucks County 
Association for Retarded Children needs your 
energy for its annual Bike-A-Thon on May 15 
(rain date: May 22). Rides will be held in four 
sections of the County. Information for the 
various rides can be found on posters throughout 
Bucks County. 

Young and old, rich and poor, fat and thin, if 
you won't ride, you can sponsor. New programs 
and newer facilities are being planned and imple- 
mented throughout Bucks County for the re- 
tarded due to the efforts of the citizens of the 
community. However, without immediate finan- 
cial support, the ever-increasing needs of people 
who are retarded cannot be met. 

Dust off those bicycles and take advantage of a 
fun way to tone up the old body for the beach 
season ahead; at the same time you can be con- 
tributing to a very worthwhile cause. a 


WAYS AND MEANS 


All club and organization presidents ‘‘out 
there” will be thrilled to hear of a possible solu- 
tion to finding someone, anyone, to fill that 
‘*most-difficult-to-chair position” . . . WAYS 
AND MEANS! It seems to be the most feared of 
all committees. It takes a bit of imagination to 
make the program for the club year interesting 
as well as profitable. Georgetown Manor Ethan 
Allen Gallery, Route 1 and Woodbourne Road, 
Langhorne has that imagination and now is 
offering the wherewithal. 

Perhaps your club or organization needs a 
meeting place for the coming club year. Or, if 
you have a regular meeting room, would a 
change of scene for a few meetings spark new 
interest? Are you planning a special event, like 
an art show or bazaar, but need a place to stage 
it? Read on for the solution to your problem. 

Georgetown Manor’s newly-created Commun- 
ity Room, with platform stage and movie screen, 
is available now, for the remainder of the current 
club year, as well as for the coming 1977-78 
year. The room comfortably accommodates 50 
persons and is available free of charge, light 
refreshments included. Sound too good to be 
true? There’s more! If you request it, a George- 
town Manor decorator will serve as your guest 


A Ar. 
speaker, giving you some useful decorating 
hints. 

Do you need a quick money-making activity? 
Solution: Georgetown Manor decorators will 
conduct a tour of the Gallery for your group. You 
charge your members an ‘‘admission fee” and 
keep the proceeds, and everyone learns some- 
thing about decorating by way of a detailed 
excursion through Georgetown Manor’s home- 
like room settings. 

However, if your group has a more elaborate 
money-making scheme in mind, the Community 
Room (and if you need the space, the entire 


-Gallery) is yours for the asking. Georgetown 


Manor’s Special Events Coordinator will work 
closely with you to make your event the success 
your hard-working Ways and Means chairperson 
deserves! 

To make reservations for the Community 
Room or to obtain additional information, call 
Georgetown Manor at 752-0291. 

The line forms to the right, ladies! You can’t 
all chair the Ways and Means Committee . . . 
perhaps next year! E 


SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


CARING FOR 
WROUGHT IRON 
z FURNITURE 

Wrought iron was one of the first materials 
used for outdoor furniture. It was specially made 
for wealthy families with large lawns and formal 
gardens. Today, producers of wrought iron and 
steel furniture use mass-production methods. 

A wide range of designs and prices are avail- 
able for indoor and outdoor furniture made for 
patio, garden, lawn and porch. Look for them 
under “all weather furniture.” Frequently, 
seats and backs, as well as table tops, are in 
expanded metal or mesh and finished to match 
the frames and let the breezes through. Seating 
pieces are usually available with snap-on, foam- 
filled cushions in a variety of colorful patterns in 
vinyl or heavy-duty fabrics. 

Examine wrought iron furniture closely when 
shopping to see that there are smooth welds at 
joints and places where decorations are fast- 
ened. Good quality wrought iron usually carries 
a guarantee against rust. 

You can keep wrought iron furniture looking 
its best with a few simple steps. Hose or wash it 
frequently with warm water and a mild deter- 
gent, then rinse. Rub scratches or rust spots 
with steel wool and apply metal primer coat. Use 
touch-up paint on chipped or scraped spots to 
close breaks against rust. An annual coat of 
automobile paste wax helps preserve the color of 
the finish. 

Now, sit back and enjoy those spring breezes! 

B 


CARPET BEETLE CAUTION 

Despite their name, carpet beetles’ diets are 
not limited just to carpets! For ,ears, consumers 
have guarded against carpet beetles’ attacks on 
woolen fabrics in their home furnishings and 
clothing. However, now it appears that these 
destructive pests also include wool/synthetic 
blended fibers on their list of preferred foods. 

Frances Vannoy, Extension Home Economist 
of Bucks County, says that according to scien- 
tists, feeding tests with nine fabric samples 
show that carpet beetle larvae feed heavily on all 
wool/synthetic blends. The most attractive was 
a fabric containing 50% wool, 20% polyester 
fiber, 19% nylon and 11% cotton. 

Damage to the test samples varied, depending 
on the type of blend. The larvae displayed inter- 
esting preferences when the warp yarns were 
made of wool and the filling yarns of a synthetic 
fiber, or vice versa. The larvae ate the wool and 
left the man-made fibers alone. 

However, when fabrics contained yarns made 
of a blend of wool and synthetic fibers, the 
larvae bit off pieces of the yarn and swallowed 
both the wool and fibers. Microscopic examina- 
tion showed that only the wool was digested and 
the synthetic or cellulosic fibers passed out of 
the digestive tract unchanged. This points out 
that the carpet beetles will eat synthetic fibers 
whether they are ‘‘good for them” or not. 

As the mercury climbs and you begin to clean 
out your closets, it would be wise to take the 
same precautions in protecting wool/synthetic 
blend fabrics as you do with all your wool 
fabrics. @ 
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“PLEASE, MOTHER, 
PD RATHER DO IT MYSELF” 


by Louise J. Panni 


A mother is a person who'll tell you that 
all the women on your father’s side got fat 
after they turned forty. It’s true. 

She’ll pat your rump and fondly state 
‘*You’d better start to watch your weight 
now, too.”’ 

And five minutes later, she’ll try to make 
you eat a piece of her layer cake 

because she baked it just for you. 

A mother is a person who tells you ‘‘Diet!’’; 
but she’s not much help when you try it. 


WINNING MOM 


The President of the Pennsylvania Mothers 
Committee announced the selection of Mrs. 
Prudence Wallace Suydam of Doylestown, Pa. as the 
1977 Pennsylvania Mother of the Year. 

Mrs. Suydam, a resident of Doylestown, where 
she has been active in supporting the hospital, 
community health services, Girl Scouts and other 
organizations, will join other state mothers at the 
National Awards Week in New York, May 1 through 
6. The selection of the National Mother will be 
announced at the Awards luncheon. 

In addition, four Merit Mothers were also given 
recognition: Mrs. Ethel Mae Beam Mark of 
Hershey; Mrs. Anna L. Ray of Ardmore; Mrs. 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz of Doylestown; and Mrs. 
John P. Stern, Jr. of Butler. Mrs. Suydam was 
sponsored by the Village Improvement Association 
of Doylestown. 

Our best wishes go out to Mrs. Suydam in the 
national competition. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MY SONS 
by Robin Branigan 


You have all returned to school and I am writing this 
to each of you because I want you to know how much 
your father and I appreciate all the hard work you did 
this summer in order to help with your expenses. 

How proud I am of you! You will never know how 
much I love you. I glory in your differences, from the 
differences in your looks to those of your minds and 
personalities. Each of you is very special to me. You 
always have been, and will be to my dying day. Just as I 
was there when you were born, I hope you will be there 
when I die. 

Your father and I can honestly say that you have 
never given us one really bad moment. You have 
brought us untold joy, and over and over again my 
heart has been overwhelmed with my love for you, my 
gratitude for you, my pride in you, and my hopes and 
prayers for you. 

I find it hard to believe that you are at the age to be 
out in the world on your own. It seems only yesterday 
that I left you at the door to the kindergarten room. 
Each of you went in without a backward glance, and I 
was happy for that. Did watching ‘‘Captain Kangaroo’ 
do it? 

I am delighted each of you have so much curiosity, 
are so eager to learn, and meet the changes in your 
lives with such a spirit of adventure. 

I am delighted that you are observant and that even 
at your young ages are carving out a philosophy to 
live by. 


, 
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I know that you believe in God. I hope that your faith 
will grow as mine has and that you will come to know 
that God is ever the answer. 

I know that life is more difficult, more confusing and 
more uncertain than it was when I set out for college. 
But one thing still holds true: you can make of life what 
you will. 

John Steinbeck said that ‘‘people whistle up their 
lives the way you whistle up a dog.” I believe this. 

It takes a lot of paying attention to whistle up the 
right kind of life. It takes following the Ten Command- 
ments. It takes being meticulously honest. It takes 
putting yourself in the other fellow’s shoes. It takes 
courage to take a chance or to pull in your neck like a 
turtle and hole up for a while. It takes prayer. 

I feel each of you has a fine start in doing all of these 
things. I ask that you continue. I ask you to remember 
that kindness is the greatest virtue. 

I hope you will count success as your father always 
has — not in the amount of money that you can make, 
nor in the possessions that you can acquire, but in the 
love and service that you can give to other people and 
the happiness that you can bring to even one other soul. 

I will continue to hold you in my heart and will look 
forward to the times we can be together. 

One last thing: Don’t forget to write. 


Your loving 
Mother 


SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 6) 


their historical bases. We have known Mr. Ellis 
to be a man who studies an issue thoroughly 
before making up his mind, and once he has 
come to a conclusion, will fight for his principles. 


36D — ELAINE P. ZETTICK (R) is known for 
her active participation in Lower Bucks commun- 
ity and civic affairs, as well as in the Bucks 
business community, since she runs a successful 
company. As executive director of the county's 
Bicentennial Commission, she was in contact 
with every local municipality as well as the 
general public. Realistic, pragmatic, yet service- 
oriented, she can be an independent, construc- 
tive voice on the new Study Commission. Ð 


ELSIE STALLSMITH BOYD is a 
freelance writer and avid gardener 
who lives with her husband in Stone- 
boro, Pa. Among her other gardening 
experiments (one that turned out more 
successfully than “The Navy Bean 
Episode’’!) was the yucca plant. 

ROBIN BRANIGAN is a graduate of 
the late Pennsylvania School of Horti- 
culture for Women in Ambler, Pa. She 
writes, “I have been married for al- 
most 23 years to the same man. We 
have had 11 different mailing ad- 
dresses and have lived in 16 different 
houses; two of those years were spent 
in Ghana, West Africa. We now live in 
Jamestown, Pa. with our three sons.”’ 
Writing is one of her many hobbies. 

MARGARET T. EBERZ is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State University, 
and has done postgraduate work in 
Ecology. A certified teacher, she has 
taught in Central Bucks School District 
elementary and junior high schools, in 
the latter as a Science teacher. A Scout 
Leader, consultant and trainer since 
1953, she was coordinator of the Lou 
Henry Hoover Memorial for seven 
years. As a freelance writer and 
photographer, her work has also ap- 
peared in The Daily Intelligencer. She 
lives in Chalfont. a 


The State Theatre of Pennsylvania 


Bucks County 
Playhouse 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 
215-862-2041 


Under the Direction of RAM III Ltd. 


1977 SUMMER SEASON SHOWS 


CAROUSEL 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
One of the most popular musicals of all time! 
MAY 27 through JUNE 12 and JULY 26 through JULY 31 


DON KNOTTS 
“A GOOD LOOK AT BONEY KERN” 


TV’s “nervous little man” in a tender new comedy prior to the motion picture! 
JUNE 14 through JUNE 26 
(limited engagement — two weeks only — no Sunday Matinees) 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
A brilliant classic of the musical theatre! 
JUNE 28 through JULY 10 and AUGUST 2 through AUGUST 7 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE 
A delightful, witty, loving spoof of oldtime favorites! 
Remember Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy?! 
Bubbles with music and mirth — wonderful fun! 
JULY 12 through JULY 24 and AUGUST 23 through AUGUST 28 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 

An enchanting true story of love, adventure and faith 

— the fourth longest-running Broadway musical! 


AUGUST 9 through AUGUST 21 and SEPTEMBER 6 through SEPTEMBER 11 


OH COWARD! 
s 
Words and Music by NOEL COWARD 
A nostalgic, fun tribute to the witty lyrics 
and memorable music of the incomparable Noel Coward! 


AUGUST 30 through SEPTEMBER 4 (limited engagement — one week only) 


Evenings: 
Matinees: 


Tuesday through Friday — 8:30, Saturday — 5 and 9, Sunday — 7:30 
Wednesday and Sunday — 2 o'clock 
(No Saturday Matinees/No Sunday Matinees for the Don Knotts Show) 
Scale of Prices (including New Hope borough tax): 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sun.: $6, $5./Fri. & 5 PM Sat.: $7, $6./9 PM Sat.: $8, $7. 
Wed., Sun. Matinees: $5.50, $4.50 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS: 50c discount for any 5 or more dates. FREE RE- 
SERVED PARKING. Complimentary ticket for a NOW TIME SINGERS Concert and 
Party at the end of the season . plus more! Call (215) 862-2041 for details. 
THEATRE PARTIES — Discounts for groups of 20 to 453. 
Subscription and Group discounts apply to top price tickets only, and not for Sat. 
MAIL ORDERS: Bucks County Playhouse, Dept. E, New Hope, PA 18938. 
Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope with check. 


PHONE ORDERS: Call the Box-Office at (215) 862-2041. 
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Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


Triumph Dealer Since 1953 
145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


Brinker’s Fuels „c 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 

Motor Oil 
Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* * * 


* * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 
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son 


As May brings forth flowering trees 
and shrubs, PANORAMA brings you a 
varied bouquet of articles and fea- 
tures. Ralph C. Wunder provides a 
closeup view of our new Senator, H. 
John Heinz III, at work in Washington; 
Martha Van Atta has rounded up a 
thumbnail sketch on each of the 36 
candidates for the proposed County 
Government Study Commission so that 
you'll be able to go into the voting 
booth better informed; Elsie Stallsmith 
Boyd pokes fun at amateur gardeners 
at her own expense; Bryna N. Paston 
introduces us to an area lapidary; 
William Sauts N. Bock describes the 
fascinating Spring football game 
played by his Lenape Indian ancestors; 
and Margaret T. Eberz spotlights a 
Woodland Nature Trail developed by 
Girl Scouts and other volunteers. 
Also in this issue: a special tribute to 
Mother’s Day via Robin Branigan’s 
‘Open Letter to My Sons’ and an 
amusing poem by Louise J. Panni. 
And of course our contributing editors 
have provided columns for their 
special departments that are sure to 
add to your storehouse of knowledge. 
While we had almost a hundred 
prospective entrants for our Book Con- 
test, only a handful of writers actually 
sent us manuscripts by the December 
3lst deadline. Unfortunately, while 
each of them had some merit, we at 
PANORAMA did not feel that any 
were of sufficient quality and sale- 


ability to accept for publishing. In all 
cases the material covered interesting 
subject matter, but the structure and 
style left a great deal to be desired, 
and we regret we were unable to 
accept one. 

Inadvertently, in the March issue 
““Minstrel Moods’’ the second line of 
Pansye H. Powell’s poem ‘‘A Bucks 
County Requiem” was omitted (prov- 
ing to err is human!). We apologize for 
the slip by reprinting the poem in its 
entirety: 


A BUCKS COUNTY REQUIEM 


Spirits of the Lenape are walking on this land; 
Secret signals have been heard by those 
who understand: 
Caw of crow, 
Hoot of owl, 
In deep midnight 
Timber wolf's howl 


There are prints of moccasins on early morning 
dew, 
And red shows in the woodlands where the 
chiefs are stealing through. 
Acorns dot 
Wooded lanes 
Where wounded braves 
Left crimson stains. 


Lenapes have never left this fertile land they 
knew, 
Bounties they shared forever blessed by their 
god Manitou: 
Wide spread fields, 
Bubbling streams, 
Talling trees, 
Sunlight beams. 


The heritage we now enjoy was bought with 
precious gold — 
Tears the Lenapes have shed to see the white 
man hold 
Their land in thrall 
To high-rise towers 
Where Lenapes walked 
In grass and flowers. 


Hope this beautiful month brings 
flowers to your gardens and joy to your 
spirits. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


T 


Sleep sofas comparable in style and quality. or better, then 
anything on the market today. And at unheard-of prices. We have 
them in stock plus we can special order your choice from a 
selection of 35 additional fabrics at the same low price. There 
isn’t time to sleep on this offer of quality, style and price. 


en Heenwood 


FURNITURE e CARPETS e BEDDING 
45 Second St. Pike. (above County Line Rd.), Southampton, Pa. 


Mon.. Wed.. and Fri.. til 9 p.m. Tues.. Thurs.. and Sat. til 5 p.m. 
Free Delivery, Ample Parking 


Telephone 355-3535 
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Letters 


to the 
Editor 


Dear Jeanne Hurley: 

Enclosed find a check of $7.50 for a very fine 
magazine. I could not pass up the offer of receiv- 
ing it for another year. 

I do like all the historical pieces featured in the 
different articles in the past and present issues. 
At this time I am very much interested in 
genealogy and the feature ‘‘Gist of Genealogy”’ 
causes me to dig up family histories. Right now I 
would ask, if I may, whether I can get the July 
1975 issue of PANORAMA which contains the 
first of the series of articles entitled ‘‘Genealogi- 
cally Speaking” ” by Marion Mizenko. 

Respectfully, 
Allen K. Leatherman 
Quakertown, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers will be interested to 


know that PANORAMA anticipated the current 
revival of interest in genealogy — in fact, we 
were premature! We published a series of nine 
articles by Mrs. Mizenko during 1975-1976, 
beginning in July of 1975. We do have a limited 
number of copies of those back issues available 
for $1.25 each, including postage and handling, 
as well as most other back issues which contain 
articles of specific appeal to our readers. 


Dear Ms. Wallerstein: 

On behalf of the Doylestown Business Associ- 
ation, I wish to express to you our sincere thanks 
for your article appearing in ‘‘Speaking Out” in 
the March issue of PANORAMA. Your positive 
remarks describing the progress of downtown 
Doylestown, as well as your recognition of the 
Parking Corporation, were most favorably re- 
ceived by the members. 

The most pressing objective of the Association 
has been and continues to be the overall 
improvement of business in the downtown area. 


Attempts to achieve this goal are recognized 
through the many promotional and service- 
oriented activities implemented throughout the 
year. These functions could not exist without the 
dedication and the donation of time given by the 
active members. When public recognition of 
such endeavors is achieved, we are all deeply 
gratified. 
Again, I extend our thanks. 

Yours truly, 

Helene Thome 

Executive Director 

Doylestown Business Association 


Dear Gerry: 

As I indicated to you Friday, 25 February ’77, 
the fine article in the March issue of Panorama 
Magazine is indicative of your sincere support 
and interest in both our Community and the 
Cooperative Education Program. 

I have already received a number of inquiries 
with regard to student availability through our 
Program for a number of employers. As you 
recognize, this exposure is most necessary for 
the expansion of this most valuable Program. 

If there is any way in which I can reciprocate 
in terms of either providing you with information 
or services, do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 

Chic Dowburd, Director 

Cooperative Education 

Bucks County Community 
College 


Some of the most fascinating ideas become Barry’s interiors. 

Your ideas, that’s what makes a Barry’s home so unusual. 

v / ! Together we design your home with some of the most 

Y : Í ka VA M ' j fascinating uses of space imaginable. Just ask for our 

NN Ø NÐ j Interior Design service, a service you 
ann mn — ` 


Dú 


di 


don't pay extra for. 


OVER 100 FAMOUS MAKERS 


An incredible show — an incredible 
selection of famous brands including: 
e Thayer Coggin e Founders 

e Flair e Selig e Landes 

e George Kovacs e Dux of Sweden 
e Contempo Concepts 

e Modeline of California 

e Lane e Century e Globe 

e Thomasville e Hickory Chair 

e Stanley e Hibritem e Weiman 

e Pennsylvania House 

* White of Mebane 


Phone 295-2331 
or 943-8280 


Open Mon., Wed., Friday 10:00 AM to 9:00 PM 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
SUNDAYS 12:00 NOON to 5:00 PM 


RT. # 1, FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 
(One-Half Mile North of Oxford Valley Mall) 
“20,000 Sq. Ft. of Decorator Furniture Showroom” 
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SPLIT LEVEL ON CORNER LOT HAS FOUR BEDROOMS & 21⁄2 BATHS 
— At anew low price on a large corner lot in a well-kept residential neigh- 
borhood within a few blocks of the Pennwood and Charles Boehm schools, 
churches, and shopping center, this like-new home has entrance foyer, 
large L-shaped living room, formal dining room, deluxe cabinetry and tile 
floor, powder room, family room, laundry and utility room, four large 
corner bedrooms, small dressing room, two full baths, clothes chute, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, dishwasher, many fine extras. Garage with inside 
entrance, lovely full grown shrubs. Only $55,900. 


BRIGHT ‘N’ CHEERFUL, 3 BEDROOMS, 21⁄2 BATHS, BIG PARTY 
ROOM & BAR — Entrance foyer with colored slate floor, living room, 
dining room, full-size kitchen with service bar and birch custom cabinetry, 
refrigerator, dishwasher, self-cleaning oven, paneled family room with 
separate outside entrance and solid birch door, three large bedrooms, two 
full baths, huge paneled and tiled game room-recreation room with hand- 
some bar and refrigerator, powder room, home handyman’s room, beauti- 
fully treed lot. Many quality extras, including all drapes and curtains. 
Only $59,800. 


BRICK COLONIAL DATING FROM THE ELEGANT TIFFANY TWEN- 
TIES — You're in another world when you step inside this sturdy and 
authentic three-story gem with polished oak wainscoting, oak doors and 
balusters. Four bedrooms, den or study, living room with brick fireplace, 
dining room, eat-in kitchen, concrete side porch with railing, finished 
room and storage on third floor, huge dry basement, three-car garage with 
turnaround driveway, walking distance from schools, churches, and 
shopping center, slate roof, range, dishwasher, other extras. Only $67,900. 


To inspect 
any of these 
fine homes call 


LOOK HOMEWARD 


to some of the BEST HOUSES IN BUCKS 


uf} in 77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 
e o o REAL ESTATE 493-1991 


FOUR BEDROOMS, 2⁄2 BATHS, FIREPLACE, CENTRAL AIR, YARD- 
LEY — In one of Yardley's finest residential areas, this handsome Colonial 
has entrance foyer, large living room, paneled family room with brick fire- 
place, dining room, large kitchen with separate eating area, four bright 
cheerful corner bedrooms, brick patio, approx. % acre of beautifully treed 
lot, full basement of king-size proportions, two-car garage, two full baths 
with vanities, powder room, disposal, wall oven, built-in dishwasher, 
washer, dryer, above-average closet space, handsome quiet residential 
street, central air conditioning. Asking $88,500. 


HOME AND ACRE, TWO FIREPLACES, POOL AND CABANA IN 
BUCKLAND VALLEY — You can cease your peregrinations if you're 
looking for a big beautiful home in picturesque farm country. On an acre of 
landscaped ground, four/five bedrooms (or 4 BR and study), 2% baths, 
living room with stone fireplace, family room with stone fireplace and 
built-in barbecue, eat-in kitchen with stunning cabinetry, two patios with 
barbecue, enormous basement rec room, 16 x 40 ft. in-ground pool with 
stockade fence and cabana — all in the grand manner. $89,900. 


ALL-BRICK BEAUTY ON HANDSOME CORNER LOT HAS INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL PRESTIGE — Solidly built of top-quality materials, this 
all-brick home has stone-flagged entrance foyer, superb paneled family 
room with built-in bookshelves and cabinetry, and brick fireplace, dining 
room, commodious living room, a stunning eat-in kitchen with Quaker 
Maid custom-built cabinetry, countertop range, dishwasher, wall ovens; 
and there's also a powder room with vanity, and a laundry room. Four 
large bedrooms upstairs, two full baths with vanities, plus walk-in closets, 
two car garage, enclosed breezeway, concrete patio, central air, quality 
extras. Asking $94,500 


Open Sundays 10:30 — 5 p.m. 


MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
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by Ralph C. Wunder 
WHITE HOUSE NEWS CORRESPONDENT 
BLUE RIDGE TV SYSTEM, INC. 


Hey! Do you realize we Pennsylvanians haven't sent a 
guy to the Presidency since 1861, for cripessakes? 

James Buchanan was somewhat nondescript as a 
President anyway; and even though our Governor Milton 
Shapp tried last year, he missed the mark completely. 

So just what are we going to do about it, anyway? 

Well, actually, we may have done something about it 
already when we elected H. John Heinz III to the U.S. 
Senate. 

Of course, he’s going to keep skirting the matter, but 
Heinz is beginning to look like the kind of star the Republican 
National Party might spot twinkling and decide to reach after 
in not too many years from now. 

Speculation about who the candidates will be in any 
given election year is not altogether intuitive. Politicians 
usually develop a funny little hop in their step when they’ re 
toying with the notion of higher office that is clearly visible to 
the trained political eye. For instance, when an incumbent 
legislator begins to talk out very loudly about issues of the 
executive branch which ordinarily have nothing to do with his 
usual responsibilities; or when jockeying occurs to get onto 
legislative committees that not only generate the greatest 
influence, but also command the most public attention; or 
when a supposed “‘rumor’’ comes from somebody on his staff 
that the official has been giving thought to ‘‘higher”’ office; 
or when he starts spending more time with his political 
party’s officials; or finally, when people start asking him 
about all the rumors and signs, and he coyly replies, ‘‘Well, 
there's a lot of people who’ ve been writing to me asking me 


Photograph Courtesy of Heinz Election Campaign Headquarters 


Photograph Courtesy of the U. S. Government Photography by Ralph C. Wunder 
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to run for the job. I don’t know yet, but what do you think?” 
Well, no doubt about it, he’s going to run. 

Frankly, not all of this maneuvering applies to Heinz, 
who has spent six years in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and is now in his first term as a U.S. Senator. But then, the 
most basic premise of politics is that political power can 
create certain desired effects, and the higher one’s political 
position, the greater his power to influence and affect. So 
anyone that moves from an established position in 


Counter-clockwise from left: y $ 


Senator H. John Heinz, III; 
Being sworn in with his family 
looking on; At a committee 
meeting; Paperwork and 
telephones. . . business as usual! 


Photography by Ralph C. Wunder 


government to a higher position — from Congressman to 
Senator — becomes a potential future candidate for the 
Presidency. Heinz has a lot of political assets and is handling 
them well: for instance, he’s now a Senator from a state with 
not only a heavy population density, but demographic variety 
besides, and he’s proven he can win a tough campaign. 
Politically, he has successfully managed to tread down that 
fine line known as the political ‘‘middle.’’ (Some call this 
being politically ‘‘safe’’; others see it as an ability to 
understand both sides of often 
complex issues and vote on each 
issue’s merits, considered 
individually. Take your pick.) At 38, 
he’s very young in political years, but 
already occupies one of the highest 
public offices the country has to offer. 
He’s been successful in the business 
world. And, ah yes, he presents a 
‘‘wholesome’’ personal image. 

The man is articulate, especially 
sharp-witted and very much of a 
gentleman. 

He’s also very driven. 

‘‘What legislative initiatives are you 
planning to take this session of 
Congress?’’ I asked, partly suspecting 
that I might catch him a bit off guard. 
(He is a ‘‘freshman’’ Senator you 
know, and things work differently over 
on the Senate side of the Hill.) 

“T m glad you asked that . . .”’ he began. 

Uh-oh. Glad I asked that, did he say? 

He’d caught me unprepared as he shot right into his 
little monologue, and, as a matter of fact, I had one blessed 
time racing to keep up with him. Glad I asked that? 

‘‘Geographically,’’ Heinz began, ‘‘Pennsylvania is 
situated in a key location for coal distribution. So I introduced 
legislation to increase funding for railroad revitalization as 
the means for transporting coal,’’ he said, continuing, “this 
is going to have the effect of putting a lot of unemployed 
people back to work. 

‘‘Also, as part of this,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’m trying to 
have some of that money targeted for bridges in 
Pennsylvania so that bridges can have the same priority as 
highways.” 

In fact, a measure to accelerate Federal assistance for 
repairing unsafe bridges was the first piece of legislation 
Heinz introduced on the Senate floor. He pointed out that at 
least 960 bridges in Pennsylvania have been listed as unsafe 
by the Controller General of the United States, including 19 
in Allegheny County, 24 in Delaware, 34 in Montgomery, 6 in 
Philadelphia, 7 in Dauphin, 2 in Erie, and 2 in Lackawanna. 
His legislation has received strong support from the 
Pennsylvania Parent-Teachers Association, the National 
Association of Counties and the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Heinz has also called upon Governor Shapp to provide 
the ‘‘specific plans the state now has for bridge repair, and 
what kind of federal assistance — both short and long term 
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— can be most effectively matched to 
these plans.” 

‘‘At present, there's no procedure,” 
he laments, ‘‘for making any substan- 
tial payments for repairing them.” 

What this appropriation might mean 
to Pennsylvania’s economy is evi- 
denced in ‘‘a Library of Congress 
survey (which) estimates that some 
17,000 people would be directly em- 
ployed in jobs in steelmaking for 
bridges.” 

As he talks, Senator Heinz appears to 
be comfortable in his new surroundings 
and with his new job. Though a first- 
term Senator, there’s little that’s 
“‘freshman-like’’ in his attitude. Only a 
few weeks on the job at the time of this 
interview, he seemed very much in 
control of his environment and his staff. 
Calling to check a fine point during this 
interview with one of his staffers, the 
Senator kidded him, ‘‘Good, I see 
you’re keeping one step ahead. But I 
want you to know it’s just one step 
ahead.”’ 

Heinz says he’s in favor of tax relief 
for small businesses so that they can 


THE 
GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


<i 


862-9285 
Shops Located in: 
New Hope, Pa. 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Ligonier, Pa. 


Welcome to the 
12-month summer 


A Sun/Fun, enclosed pool stops the calendar at summertime. It 
makes tħe climate you want, when you want it. 

With a Sun/Fun enclosed pool you can enjoy swimming all year 
long, day or night, any weather. 

You can have more family fun, enjoy spur-of-the-moment parties, 
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Senator Heinz appears to be 
comfortable in his new 
surroundings and with his new 
job. Though a first-term Senator, 
there’s little that’s ““freshman- 
like” in his attitude. 


make investments and employ people. 
‘‘Half the people in the work force are 
in small business. I think there ought to 
be a graduated investment tax so that 
those investing more in growth will be 
able to receive a greater tax break.” 
He differs, however, with the new 
Administration’s view that a $50 rebate 
will make a substantial difference in 
stimulating the economy to recovery. 
Heinz instead favors a permanent tax 
cut. “It (the rebate) may make people 
feel good,” he says, ‘‘but as resulted in 
the 1975 debate, it will be completely 
spent within a matter of weeks, if not 
days. I don’t think there is one busi- 
nessman who would buy more equip- 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 


Phone 342-9804 


ment, or make an addition, or add 
permanent employees just for a few 
dollars more in sales in May or June of 
only this year. 

“With a permanent tax cut, con- 
sumers and businesses can realistically 
plan to increase future spending, 
secure in the knowledge Uncle Sam 
won't be reaching quite as deeply into 
their wallets.” This would especially 
benefit small businesses, which are the 
ones with the greatest capacity to 
expand and create new jobs, he says. 
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FLOORS 
A FAVOR 


Give them the best. 


As the interview continued on, he Captivating carpets, astounding areas, 
seemed aware that the time he’d put remarkable remnants, vivid vinyls, 
tempting tiles. 


aside for this had run out, but I was 
aware that he was too much of a gentle- 
man to end it exactly as the clock 
dictated. Being much less a gentleman, 
I chose to continue until the clock left 
him no choice. He’s an intriguing guy. 

Heinz maintains a home in his native 
Pittsburgh as well as one here in the 
Georgetown area of Washington where 
he lives with his wife, Teresa, and three 
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tennis besides. 
And it’s his highly competitive spirit CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
that led to his coronation as King of Open Daily 9—6 Route 611 (Just North of Cr 
Capitol Hill’’ in an athletic competition Thursday —Friday e Dow of Cross Keys) DI3-1192 
for Congressmen two years ago. Until 9 p.m. ylestown, PA. 348-5611 
But then, two years ago Senator 
Heinz was a Representative. As I said, 
he's a driven man. And you can bet it's 
because of that same competitive spirit 
that we're going to be keeping an eye 
on your political future, Senator! b2] 
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THE LENA'PE VERSION OF 


SPRING 


SPRING OF 1491 
by William Sauts Netamuxwe Bock 


Some agricultural peoples of aborig- 
inal North America played a sacred 
Spring football game as a way of 
prayer-making, seeking the Creator’s 
help in producing an abundant harvest. 

While these planting peoples had 
their variations on how the game was 
played, many things about it were held 
in common, e.g., the ball was usually 
of deerhide stuffed with deer hair or 
grass. The contemporary version (in 
cases where the game has survived the 
20th century) like most ‘‘Indian’’ 
sports is probably a tame version of 
the original, the result of hundreds of 
years of finger-wagging missionaries 
looking over the peoples’ cultural 
shoulders scoldingly. 

The decision to destroy the ball, or 
disassemble it for later reassembly, 
varies with the rules and from people 
to people. Some peoples beautifully 
decorate the ball. 

That the rules of the game were 
broken in the aboriginal enthusiasm of 
the Lena’pe version of men vs. women 
can hardly be doubted, since even in 
the 20th century the tradition of an old 
man haranguing the players about fair 
play before the games begin has sur- 
vived. That even within the rules the 
rules are stretched can be seen in the 
let-her-pass attitude of the men and 
boys when an old lady is carrying the 
ball. 

It is also probable that originally the 
game lasted longer into each day, and 
that there was more participating and 
less spectating, even by the few 
frowned-upon Lena’pe women who 
wore too much paint too immodestly, 
and who flaunted decency in other 
areas of life as well as in the games, 
perhaps attempting to rough up the 
men and boys. A Crow Indian woman 
of Montana is remembered to have 
galloped her horse into a ball game in 
her enthusiasm to win. Needless to say 
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there were FaR pe men and boys who 
sought opportunity to exceed the rules 
of the game, carrying the ball through 
the goalposts instead of kicking, or 
deliberately hurting players of the 
opposing team; though in a sacred 
game these incidents were minimized 
by the threat of crop failures. 

One learns by studying the nature 
and evolution of North American In- 
dian sports and games that if one is to 
know how the playing was done in 
1491 A.D. it will not be a simple matter 
of dressing the 20th century version in 
15th century garb. In the Lena'pe 
case, for example, one must consider 
the possible influence of centuries of 
close contact with the related Shawnee 
people who had their own ball-play 
ways. And, the incessant elbow- 
rubbing of European means of worship 
with the Lena'pe sacred game must be 
considered. 

1491 A.D. and the first sprouts of 
vegetation have appeared in a big 
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clearing near the unplanted fields of 
early spring in Lennapehokking (“The 
Lena’pe Country’’), the morning dew 
having been absorbed from the new 
grasses by the fiery, painted face of 
Elder Brother Sun. A noisy flock of 
turkeys runs from the field into the 
cedars along the woods’ edge as the 
townspeople pour into the field. 

These are the times before Nay-ha- 
nowonges, the horse, when the people 
walk and run constantly in their work 
and games, and strengthen their arms 
and chests paddling dugout boats; 
good preparation for their games of 
agility. 

The goalposts, twice as high as a 
person can reach and as far apart as 
the fingertips of an adult with arms 
stretched to the sides, are firmly 
planted at opposite ends of the field, a 
curious robin perched atop one post for 
a moment, watching. 

Other sports now forgotten were un- 
doubtedly played upon this same field 


FOOTBALL 
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during the year, with teams from other 
towns invited to play, and the sorcer- 


ers from the towns making ‘‘medicine”’ 


power from their vision bags for their 
teams. The earth is hardtrodden from 
generations of play, and at this time of 
year the grass is short enough not to 
entangle the bare legs of the players. 

Early this morning and for many 
mornings to come the smoking and 
talking people on their woven mats 
along the mens’ and womens’ beaches 
by the river will discuss the games 
while splashing, swimming and rest- 
ing until the playing season ends in the 
last days of Summer Moon (June). 

In other years the Turkey or Turtle 
group chiefs had opened the seasonal 
ceremonies of the Lena’pes. This year 
Stars-Whirling-Toward-Earth, the 
Wolf-people chief, has called for the 
dances and games, lifting his voice in 
prayer to the Father-Who-Created-Us- 
By-His-Thoughts with thanksgiving 
that so many of the people have lived 
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Illustration by William Sauts Bock 


to play the game again, that the earth 
is sending up green life anew, and that 
the corn, beans, squash, tobacco and 
sunflowers, along with the wild ber- 
ries, will soon be showing vigorous 
growth. The people share the chief’s 
thanks to Elder Brother Sun for bril- 
liant heat, and to the Bird-man Thun- 
derers for the rain that cleans the air, 
settles the dust and quenches the 
thirst of all life. The prayer reminds 
the people that the tree spirits and the 
voices of all the other powerful Spirit- 
beings can be heard on the wind pray- 
ing along with them. The people pray 
to be alive to play again next year. “It 
is enough to fill our minds with happy 
thoughts of all the marvelous works of 
our Creator,” the prayer concludes. 

The players will strive to remember 
these words throughout the long, 
sweating hours and days of ball- 
playing, and also the words of old Elk- 
Swimmer when he begins his ha- 
rangue: ‘‘Now let's not be too rough. 


You know that there might come floods 
and tornadoes to destroy our crops if 
the game isn’t played fairly; but if we 
play well the harvest will be full. Be 
careful not to take out your anger 
during the games and night dances.”’ 

Elk-Swimmer is also in charge of the 
night dances of Spring, the water- 
drum sounds enlivening the air until 
dawn. 

As many people can play as want to 
so long as there are an equal number 
of players on each team, with men and 
boys on one team, women and girls on 
the other, and the toddlers held back 
lest they get hurt. Old men with 
turkey-wing fans sit along the edges 
ready to chase dogs and pet Canada 
geese from the field goodnaturedly if 
they become too intrusive, just as they 
shoo crows from their cornfields from 
shaded platforms. 

Scar is scorekeeper this year, sitting 
at the edge tending to the piles of elm 
buckets, mats, dyed porcupine-quill 
embroidered leggings, robes and moc- 
casins that have been bet on the out- 
come of the game. In some of the 
towns these goods are tied together by 
a “bet string.’ He holds 12 sharp, 
decorated sticks, thrusting one into the 
ground for each point scored until the 
sticks are used up. In some towns 
sticks short as the little finger were 
placed in two rows, one row per team, 
as points were scored. Last year Scar’s 
wife was scorekeeper. 

Babies in cradle boards and others 
being breast fed by mothers watch or 
snooze at the sides with the visitors 
from other towns. 

Blue-Blooming-Flower, a sister of 
Elk-Swimmer, has been asked to throw 
the ball, almost as big as her head, 
high above the center of the field, 
stepping back quickly to avoid being 
sandwiched by the converging teams 
as they leap after the ball in hopes of 
knocking it toward their own goalpost. 

A man or boy may catch, but not 
carry the ball. Once caught he may 
kick the ball either toward the goal or 
to another man. He may make motions 
to keep the women and girls from 
throwing the ball, and may even knock 
it from their hands. 

The women and girls have their own 
rules and are allowed to catch, throw, 
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run with and even kick the ball and are 
allowed to grab the men and boys, 
some perhaps exceeding the rules and 
tackling them roughly as Gathers-Clay 
did in the forgetful heat of the long 
games; an unseemly thing, the girl 
receiving frowning glances as well as 
wise grins from her old aunts and 
uncles for her roughhousing. She had 
evened the score with a boy who had 
dared to tackle her earlier. 

Last year with the women and girls 
losing they pulled the old stunt of 
having an ancient woman (in this case 
it was the mother of a chief, a clan 
matron), lumber through the goalposts 
knowing that the men and boys would 
smile helplessly at this “trick.” 

But this year the scorekeeper has 
put six sticks on each side and the tie is 
to be broken by having the game con- 
tinue until one more goal is made. 
With Finds-the-Enemy hurt in a fall 
and young Laughts-at-the-Mengway 
taking his place, the men finally win. 

Those who have bet on the winning 
team converge on the pile of goods and 
take an unclaimed prize of their 
choice, dogs at their heels panting and 
curious. 

During these warming days, the 
gentle breezes of South Grandmother 
on their cheeks, the people gather to 
play as often as they want, their 
winter-pale skins darkening under the 
sun of Middle Moon (May), until 
Stars - Whirling - Toward - Earth an- 
nounces the end of the ball season in a 
speech, holding the ball in his hands 
and asking them to wait until next year 
to play again. The star, wolf and 
mountain tattoos on his face, arms and 
shoulders move as he opens the ball or 
gives it to an old woman to open after a 
prayer, letting the deer-hair fall out 
upon the earth. If the deerhide cover is 
in good condition it will be entrusted to 
a responsible person whose life is lived 
in purity for safekeeping until the 
following spring, at which time it will 
be stuffed with fresh deer-hair and the 
game renewed with children too young 
this year joining in. 

And if the harvests of Fall, 1491 are 
abundant, the cache-cellars full of 
winter-dried food, it will be partly 
because the football game was played 
in the old sacred way. F 


by Martha Van Atta 


Bucks County voters will be asked to decide on 
May 17 if they want a seven-member government 
study commission elected to scrutinize county 
government and possibly make recommenda- 
tions for a change. At the same time the voters 
will choose the seven members of the commission 
from 36 candidates running for the posts. 

The block of names will appear in the lower 
right hand side of the voting machine. Only the 
home addresses of the candidates will be listed — 
no party affiliations are noted. 

Ballot positions were drawn by lot and a brief 
rundown of the candidates follows: (Lever num- 
bers begin with 34D — There will be five rows of 
seven names each, with only one name on the last 
row). 


34D — HILDA S. MCKENNEY 

A member of the Constitutional Party since it was 
formed in the county in 1966, she began studying 
county government and home rule provisions 
since it became an issue in the 1968 Pennsylvania 
constitutional convention. She feels home rule is 
å move towards more federal control and not 
enough local control. If any changes in county 
government are recommended, she prefers it be 
done under the present county code, rather than 
going to a home rule charter or optional form of 
government under Act 62. She fears Act 62’s 
‘‘broad grant of powers” and feels government 
may be doing too many things for the people and 
furnishing too many services. A former resident 
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of Newtown, she recently moved to Penndel. 


35D — STEPHANIE M. LOVENGUTH (D) 

She sees certain weaknesses in the present form 
of county government which can be remedied — 
specifically the lack of fiscal responsibility and 
the separation of the legislative and administra- 
tive functions. She is also concerned with the lack 
of responsiveness in county government. What 
form a new county structure should take will be 
determined by the commission’s study. As a 
member of the League of Women Voters, for the 
past two years she has been a weekly observer at 
the county commissioner’s meetings. During her 
term as president of the LWV in Warren County, 
N.J. she helped study and testify before a charter 
commission in that county. She urges a bi- 
partisan commission be elected; otherwise 
“‘voters will reject a single party product.” 


36D — K. FRED ACHENBACH JR. (R) 

Asa Warrington Township supervisor since 1970 
he has observed local and county government. He 
believes this and his access to statewide contacts 
will benefit a home rule commission. ‘‘Govern- 
ment is always in need of review in order to keep 
up with changing times and technology; how- 
ever, reorganization for reorganization sake is 
not worthwhile,’’ he said. While he believes that 
county government is in need of some changes, 
he does not want to see its basic leadership taken 
out of politics. Achenbach is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, 
majoring in economics. He has been with Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania for 20 years in district 
level management. 


37D — LEON P. “DICK?” O’CONNOR JR. (R) 
He feels any government can be improved and if 
the opportunity provides it, changes should be 
made. He was a member of the county’s first 
government study commission in 1972 which 
wrote a home rule charter for the county. Since he 
felt the charter was legally defective he ended up 
voting against it. He feels what comes out of a 
new study commission will probably be approved 
by the voters. He felt the first charter’s grant of 
powers was too broad, noting that it had not made 
any provisions for limiting the county’s taxing 
powers. A resident of Levittown, he served as 
Middletown Township’s auditor and is employed 
by Management & Computer Services, Inc. He is 
also a member of the county redevelopment 
authority. 


38D — RONALD L. STOCKHAM (R) 

A practicing attorney and a former assistant 
district attorney, he feels he has a working knowl- 
edge of present county government and the 
ability and experience to determine objectively if 
the present government can or should be 
strengthened, made more clearly responsible 
and accountable to the electorate. He opposes 
change merely for the sake of change, but would 
support a different structure if it can be made 
more economical or efficient. A lifelong resident 
of the county and now a resident of Morrisville, 
he is associated with the law firm of Stockham 
and Donahue, Morrisville. 


39D — LINWOOD P. FOX (D) 

Now serving his second four-year term on the 
Quakertown Borough council, he was a member 
of the borough's government study commission 
in 1972. (The borough's home rule charter was 
adopted.) He feels his experience on the local 
study commission would aid a county study. He is 
inclined to feel the present county structure 
should be changed. His biggest concern is 
making the legislative body more accountable to 
the voters. This could possibly be done by 
electing commissioners by districts rather than at 
large, he suggested. He is a vice president in 
charge of marketing for all branches of the Bucks 
County Bank and Trust Co. 


40D — RICHARD D. COLL (D) 

He feels his position of manager of Sellersville 
Borough since 1967 gives him a special insight 
into what local people and elected officials think. 
He feels the study commission must produce a 
simple, but effective home rule charter. He would 
like to see an integrated and coordinated county 
administration, directed by a council elected by 
voters. There should be a fiscal management 
system that adheres to modern auditing stand- 
ards, he feels. 


34E — ARTHUR J. KAVANAGH (R) 

A Morrisville resident, he retired after working 
approximately 41 years in industry and business, 
including four years as a consulting management 
engineer during which time he reviewed and 
made reorganization recommendations for the 
city of Buffalo, N.Y. He feels he has the time and 
talent needed to make the government study and 
points out he is not politically oriented. He is 
especially concerned about the lack of checks and 
balances in the present fiscal management of 
county. Also, the obvious dissension between the 
three present commissioners — *‘I don’t know if 
it’s the fault of the person or the structure — only 
a study will reveal that.’’ There is nothing that 
can’t be improved in some way, he believes, and 
county government is no exception. He is con- 
cerned that this study commission is not a repeat 
of the last time a study commission was con- 
sidered — ‘‘There was a lack of information so 
people didn’t know what they were voting for,” 
he said. 


35E — MARIE M. NAPLES (D) 

She decided at the last minute to run for the com- 
mission after the Republican party endorsed a 
partisan slate. She feels the commission must be 
an independent group of people and cites her 20 
years of active civic and community work as an 
excellent background for understanding the 
needs of Bucks County residents. The wife of a 
Fairless Hills physician, she is in her third term 
as president of the Lower Bucks YMCA. She 
recently headed a feasibility study for year- 
around schools in the Pennsbury School District. 


36E — JAMES M. McMASTER (D) 

A candidate for a law degree, he brings with him 
a background of political science and public 
administration from Pennsylvania State and 
Rutgers School of Law. A resident of Feasterville, 


he has served on the Lower Southampton Town- 
ship planning commission and as township 
auditor. He believes the present county govern- 
ment has weaknesses which should be changed 
and feels his practical experience as a local 
official will help understand the problems at the 
county level. 


37E — JEAN ISAACS (D) 

She feels the government controlling the county’s 
half-million residents and $53 million budget 
yearly needs modernizing. The need for a change 
became obvious during her term as a regular 
observer of the weekly county commissioners’ 
meetings and during her term as council chair- 
man of the non-partisan Leagues of Women 
Voters of Bucks County. She was also a regular 
observer of the work done by the first study com- 
mission, reporting regularly back to the LWV 
members. ‘‘I have already commited much time 
and study to this project,” she said, ‘‘and I want 
to contribute my experience and knowledge to 
achieve a county government more accountable 
and responsive to the people.’’ She was a leader 
of the ‘‘Vote Yes’’ group which backed a home 
rule charter for the county in 1974. 


38E — FRANK W. WENGER JR. (D) 

A Sellersville Borough councilman for 12 years, 
he feels it is important to have local government 
represented on the commission, especially the 
upper end of the county which is frequently over- 


looked. An observer of county government for 
many years, he feels there is a need for some kind 
of change, especially in the area of administra- 
tion. This has been very fragmented and weak 
and needs better direction, he said. It’s important 
that people take an interest in government and 
that’s why he is willing to take the additional time 
needed to serve on the study commission. 
Wenger is secretary of the Bucks County Bor- 
oughs Association and works as a group leader in 
the data processing department of U.S. Gauge, 
Sellersville. 


39E — CAROLYN B. WALTZ (D) 

She feels since county government has remained 
unchanged for over 100 years, improvements can 
be made to make it more efficient and meet 
modern needs. She feels because of her capacity 
on the executive boards of two organizations, 
including the League of Woman Voters, she can 
make significant contributions. She has engaged 
in comprehensive studies of the county govern- 
ment and can also understand the needs of local 
governments because of her service as a member 
of the Doylestown Township planning commis- 
sion. She stresses that improvements in county 
government must not be made at the expense of 
local government. She feels her experience as a 
former teacher, traveling registrar and now office 
manager at Democratic party headquarters has 
kept her in touch with the needs and wishes of 
county residents. 
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40E — RALPH O. SAMUEL (D) 

He feels his experience as chairman of the first 
givernment study commission in 1972 will prove a 
valuable tool in a new study. Not bound by the 
provisions of the first home rule charter, he 
points out that many of the charter reforms have 
already been adopted by the county although the 
charter as a whole was rejected. He believes this 
commission can learn from the mistakes of the 
past and feels his “contacts, experience and 
knowledge of the county can be of value in achiev- 
ing reform of our government.” A resident of 
Richboro, he is a former union organizer and 
official, dairy farmer for 18 years and a publisher 
of weekly newspapers since 1965. He has also 
been an active member of various social and civic 
organizations, including the township planning 
commission, the County Industrial Development 
Corp., Planned Parenthood Association board, 
and the county’s Opportunity Council. 


34F — JOSEPH DOHERTY (R) 

A Bensalem auto mechanic, Mr. Doherty was 
unknown at Republican Party Headquarters or to 
several active party members. Since he apparent- 
ly has an unlisted telephone number, the writer 
was unsuccessful in developing any information 
on his background or views, prior to deadline. 


35F — MARLENE L. MEYERS (D) 

A lifelong resident of the county, this Bristol 
Township housewife has been active in the com- 
munity since she was 16 years old fighting for the 


rights of the underprivileged and minorities. She 
believes changes should be made, especially 
making the board of commissioners more repre- 
sentative of the wide variety of people and 
interests in the county. She stresses her inde- 
pendence and willingness to fight for a principle. 


36F — ROBERT E. GICKER (R) 

A Falls Township resident, and a consultant by 
occupation, Mr. Gicker was unknown at Repub- 
lican Party headquarters and to several active 
members of the party. An unlisted telephone 
number made further inquiry impossible before 
deadline. 


37F — AGNES T. KLIMOWICZ (D) 

Although she is active in her political party, she 
stressed her ability to be an independent thinker 
and lack of fear of speaking out on issues she 
believes in. She feels people are being ‘‘short- 
changed.” A graduate of the “school of hard 
knocks’’ she fears too many professional people 
will be elected to a study commission and the 
critical input from ‘“‘lay’’ people will be over- 
looked in making the recommended changes in 
the government’s structure. She is a resident of 
Bristol Township. 


38F — THOMAS J. O’BRIEN (R) 

An insurance accountant from Falls Township, 
Mr. O’Brien was unknown at Republican Party 
headquarters or to several active members of the 
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party. An unlisted telephone number prevented 
further inquiry prior to deadline. 


39F — DAVID H. MOSKOWITZ (R) 

A well-known trial lawyer from Levittown, he is 
convinced the county needs a different form of 
government. He said the commissioners acting in 
both the legislative and administrative functions 
‘leaves a lot to be desired.’’ He said, the present 
form of government makes no provisions for coor- 
dination between the commissioners and the row 
offices, no division of responsibility and fosters 
antagonism. He is a student of government and 
served as solicitor to local municipal authorities 
in addition to acting as former solicitor to the 
Register of Wills. He feels this involvement in the 
various levels of government qualifies him to 
make valuable contributions to a study com- 
mission. 


40F — RICHARD GROFF (R) 

As chairman of the New Britain Township super- 
visors and as treasurer of the county’s Nesha- 
miny Water Resources Authority he is “‘sensi- 
tive’’ to the future of Bucks. He feels people want 
better not bigger government and one that’s 
responsive to the people. He is especially con- 
cerned about fiscal matters and overspending by 
government. He is a consultant to Home Owners 
Association in Metropolitan Philadelphia and 
vice president, Community Association Services, 
Inc. 
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AND LOVE IT! 


Installed under normal ground conditions. 


We Can — 


We have 3 proven ways to save you money 
on our “Great” pool — 


Show you how to install this “Beau- 
tiful” pool within 2 weekends & save 
the high cost of labor with the aid of 
our FREE Pool School. 


or 
Offer you a Co-op Installation — we do 
the bull work — you finish up! 


or 
Completely install your pool for you, 
using our 20 year know how. 


Call Us — Today! 


Call 822-3311 


Upper Stump Road, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


34G — DR. CHARLES T. SULLIVAN (D) 

A Tinicum Township supervisor, member of the 
Opportunity Council, and former member of the 
planning commission, he is concerned about the 
needs of the people and feels his actions reflect 
these needs and desires. A psychology professor 
at Ursinus College, he is now working on his 
master's degree in Public Administration. He 
prides himself on his willingness and ability to 
deal with even the most complex, detailed matter 
while still retaining his ability to listen with an 
open mind. 


35G — MARTIN J. CORR (R) 

The philosophy of this Doylestown Township 
attorney is that the closer a government is to 
people the more control they have and the more 
responsive government becomes. He believes as 
much power as is legally permissible should be 
transferred from the state to the county level, and 
then from the county to the local municipality ‘‘to 
preserve and strengthen the autonomy of the 
municipality.’ What new form the county gov- 
ernment should take would depend on the 
outcome of the study made by the commission. 


36G — WILLIAM F. EDGE (R) 

His interest in the study commission started 
when he learned no one from the upper end of the 
county was running. He has been a member of 
the Quakertown Borough council for the past 10 
years. He has experience in working under home 
rule since the borough adopted a charter form of 
government two years ago. He pointed out that 
the coalition form of government which has 
existed during the past few administrations 
indicates a study of county government should be 
made. He believes his experience in local govern- 
ment and operating his own business, the 
Tohickon Valley Trailer Center, gives him the 
varied background needed as a commission 
member. 


37G — DANIEL P. DRISCOLL (D) 

Just finishing a six-year term as supervisor in 
Upper Southampton (the last three years as chair- 
man), he has held an elective office for the past 15 
years in both Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
He served on the first government study com- 
mission and feels he can offer a valuable 
contribution to a new study group. He feels the 
closeness of the last election indicates the need 
for achange and stresses that fiscal responsibility 
must be the theme of a new government. As a 
local official he feels he can protect the rights of 
the municipalities while still making the county 
level a viable form of government. He is 
employed as Merchandise Manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. 


38G — DANIEL K. COOK (R) 

Although a recent appointee to the county’s 
planning commission, this Upper Bucks County 
farmer was quickly named chairman of the board 
because of his ‘‘no-nonsense’’ approach to 
government. Even as a member of the Durham 
Township planning commission and in his vari- 
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Trail 


by Margaret T. Eberz 


A dream come true! That's what hap- 
pened to a group of Girl Scouts and 
their leaders in Chalfont, Pennsyl- 
vania. After four years of hard work, 
The Girl Scouts of Freedom Valley Girl 
Scout Council have their own wildlife 
preserve — A Lou Henry Hoover 
Memorial — one of the few on non- 
Scout property. These special areas are 
named after Lou Henry Hoover, wife of 
the late President Herbert Hoover, who 
loved nature and carried out many con- 
servation projects. But we didn’t start 
with that as our objective. Here’s how it 
all came about. 

At a leader’s meeting in 1969, the 
subject of a need for a local area for 
hikes, cookouts and doing outdoor 
badges was discussed. At that time the 
Chalfont Borough Park Committee was 
beginning to make plans for building a 
park. I asked the other leaders if they 
would like to help build a nature trail in 
the new park if the Park Committee 
agreed to it. After the Committee gave 
us the go-ahead, a group of Cadette 
Scouts (aged 12-14) worked with me to 
lay a loop trail that showed the largest 
variety of life at all seasons of the year. 
Work began in 1971 when 10 Cadettes 
chose to work on their Conservation 
Badge. Each girl put in more than 11 
hours of work that summer, clearing a 
three-foot-wide by a quarter-of-a-mile 
long loop trail. Weeds over six feet tall 
were pulled and bagged. Wood chips 
donated by a tree company were laid on 
the trail. 

In an effort to learn more about the 
soil in this area and its limitations, the 
Bucks County Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District was asked to make a soil 
survey. As a result we learned that we 
were on a flood plain with poor soil, 
poor drainage and severe limitations. 
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Chalfont’s Woodland 
Nature 


Clockwise: 
A Brownie from Troop #796 Hilltown, Pa. 
finds an animal skull. 


Troop #824 Brownies from Warminster 
examining a Spring Beauty growing on the 
Woodland floor. 


Checking a plaster cast of a raccoon track, 
Junior Scout from Troop #1077 Chalfont. 


Members of Brownie Troop #796 measuring 
the diameter of a large Pin Oak Tree. 
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Members of Brownie Troop #284 Chalfont picking up trash along the Neshaminy Creek as a Service Project. 


Cadettes planted bulbs and a Cana- 
dian hemlock tree, our state tree, in the 
park during the Fall of 1971. The 
following Spring brought plans and 
schedules for keeping the trail cleared 
and for making a 20’ by 20’ campfire 
area. First the area was weeded; then 
plastic, which was donated by a local 
packaging company, was laid on the 
ground. Junior Troop #294 (girls aged 
9-11) helped with this job. Cadettes put 
seven tons of 3/4’’ gravel stone on the 
area. The stone was purchased for us 
by the Borough. 

By summer, plans were underway 
for a wildflower garden with more than 
50 different kinds found growing in 
Bucks County. Junior Troops #1077 and 
#306 planted these wildflowers and 
painted identifying numbers on stones 
in front of each plant. A walk book grew 
out of an Ecology Course in which I was 
enrolled. The book indicates points of 
interest at each of the 10 stops along the 
trail. 

Publication of the walk book and 


acquisition of the trail signs were done 
with the help of Dr. Edward Garlitz, 
Science Curriculum Consultant and 
Environmental Education Specialist of 
Bucks County Schools Intermediate 
Unit #22. Students from Upper Bucks 
County Technical School, under the 
direction of a teacher, John Stillwagon, 
made our trail signs and 10 stop posts. 
(The signs were 11⁄2'” Redwood and the 
stop posts were Cedar, 41/2’ long and 
8” in diameter; numbers and letters 
were routed and painted white.) The 
Boy Scouts in Troop #36 in Chalfont put 
up our signs, which the Borough paid 
for, dug holes and secured the stop 
posts. They also made bridges for the 
trail where needed. 

Two Cadettes completed a 100-hour 
science project on this area in the 
Spring of 1972. Entitled ‘‘An Ecological 
Study of a Flood Plain,” this project 
included testing water on a regular 
basis, recording air, water and soil 
temperatures regularly, doing chemi- 
cal analyses of water, learning about 


trees and plants in the area. 

Electric poles, donated by the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, were put 
around the campfire area by the Boy 
Scouts. These were to be used as seats. 
The campfire area was completed 
during the summer of 1972 after more 
stones were put down. That Fall troops 
had a place to cook out. Winter came 
and Brownie and Junior troops put up 
bird feeders on a monthly basis. 

Unami Junior High School almost 
adjoins the property. The principal and 
the science department teachers visited 
the trail to see what had been done and 
determine its use for field trips. A set of 
projects to coordinate the trail’s use 
with each of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade science curriculums was 
written and distributed to these teach- 
ers. These show practical applications 
of principles learned in books to the 
out-of-doors. The science department 
staff at Holicong Junior High School, 
Buckingham, were given a briefing 
session on the methods and problems 
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encountered in building a Nature Trail. 
A set of these outdoor projects were 
distributed to these teachers also. 

When we applied to have the trail 
designated as a Lou Henry Hoover 
Memorial, we hit upon one of our most 
challenging problems. We needed a 
topographical map of the area. Neither 
the Borough nor the County Planning 
Commission had an adequate map. 
Fortunately, Debbie Payne, a Girl 
Scout in Chalfont, hada father who was 
a registered surveyor and he was 
willing to survey the lanu for us free. 
And since the area was not on Scout- 
owned land, the Chalfont Borough 
Council signed a letter that gave the 
Girl Scouts use of the land for their 
purposes. 

One hundred seedlings of white pine 
were planted in April of 1973 for ero- 
sion control. Five troops helped with 
this project. That month also brought 
approval from National Girl Scout 
Headquarters to call the area a Lou 
Henry Hoover Memorial. A formal 
dedication ceremony by Freedom Val- 
ley Girl Scout Council followed in 
October. A Lou Henry Hoover Memor- 
ial Sign was presented to us at that 
time. 

Since that date over 25 troops repre- 
senting over 375 Girl Scouts have 
visited the Memorial and have been 
given a guided tour over the Trail. 
There is no fee, but all are expected to 
do a service project. For Brownies, 
these include picking up trash, gather- 
ing and piling dead twigs and sticks, 
planting flower seeds and putting up 
bird feeders. Juniors may put up blue- 
bird houses donated by the Audubon 
Society, plant berried shrubs, clear 
trails, plant seeds or bulbs. Cadettes 
choose from the projects listed for 
Juniors or add gravel to the campfire 
area. Any Girl Scout or Boy Scout Troop 
wishing to visit the area and be given a 
guided tour over the Trail, or work ona 
Service Project, Conservation Project 
or badge activities is most welcome. 
Arrangements can be made by contact- 
ing the Chalfont Borough Office (Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m. to Noon). Reservations are 
needed because the park is small and 
used by the local community. 

The community itself is encouraged 
to enjoy the trail also. The Chalfont 


Flower Club held an outdoor meeting 
there and one member donated several 
large azalea bushes. Several others 
gave wildflowers. Each Spring and Fall 
a private nursery school brings its stu- 
dents to the park for a Nature Hike on 
the trail. Achurch youth group has also 
used the trail for Nature Hikes. A 
Nature and Conservation Course for 
adult Girl Scout Leaders has been held 
here. Ways the areacan be used in con- 
nection with the Brownie B’s, the 
Junior signs and outdoor badges, 
Cadette badges and service projects 
were included in the course. Church, 
community and school groups desiring 
guided tours over the trail are welcome 
to make arrangements for them 
through the Borough office. Schools 
wishing specific areas in science cov- 
ered should be sure to indicate this 
when phoning for a reservation. 

Because the area is located in a flood 
plain, there are some restrictions. We 
cannot erect a pavilion or permanent 
outside lavatories. (Flood plain insur- 
ance forbids this.) Wood chips are not 
advisable for use on the trail because 
they float away when the Neshaminy 
Creek rises. When there is severe 
flooding the electric poles float out of 
place and must be put back afterward. 
The Department of Environmental Re- 
sources recently dredged the creek, but 
its effect on alleviating flooding is still 
to be determined. 

In spite of these restrictions and 
problems we’ve encountered along the 
way, we feel we have our own special 
place now. Frustrations can be for- 
gotten as we walk down the path in 
Spring and take in the white blanket of 
spring beauties covering the woodland 
floor . . . or in summer as the tall oaks 
and hickories provide shade and cool 
relief from the summer sun . . . or in the 
fall when the multi-colored maples, 
oaks and hickories provide a blaze of 
color mixed with the goldenrod and 
white woodland asters . . . or in winter 
when a blanket of snow reveals the 
tracks of woodland animals looking for 
food and water. Each season has its 
own charm that anyone can appreciate 
during a relaxed walk along our Wood- 
land Nature Trail. Our motto is: “We 
leave only our footprints, we take only 
our memories.” B 


by Elsie Stallsmith Boyd 


My husband is quite fond of navy 
beans, especially if they are flavored 
with a nice meaty ham bone. So one 
day in the supermarket when he dis- 
covered beans were 79c a pound he 
took exception to such an indignity 
right on the spot. Standing there 
holding the poor offending package of 
beans (2 lbs., $1.56) he announced, 
“Just look at this. Somebody must be 
making a fortune. Highway robbery 
right in a grocery store. Why, poor 
people can’t even afford to eat beans 
any more!” 

I tried to explain that other things 


were rather high too, but he paid no 
attention. Sugar and lettuce and rai- 
sins were no concern of his, and since 
we had cured our own ham he didn’t 
have to think about the price of it 
either. 

He placed the beans back on the 
shelf, and then immediately grabbed 
them again and tossed them into the 
cart. ‘‘Here. Take these for seed. I'll 
plow a little extra garden and well 
grow some beans. Everybody should 
do that. It’s time somebody started to 
fight inflation. If no one bought beans, 
the price would soon come down.” 

So I, not we, planted several rows of 
beans across the garden. I wasn’t 


Illustration by Donna Miller 


certain seed from the store would grow 
(subsequently I had cause to wish it 
hadn’t) but in a few days cute little 
plants began pushing their heads up to 
the sun, so I sort of hoped for the best 
and tried to prepare myself for the 
worst. 

In the weeks that followed the navy 
beans were the reason for considerable 
work and worry on my part. Since I 
practically always raise fine crops of all 
ordinary garden vegetables, I just 
couldn’t ruin my gardening reputation 
by producing an inferior crop of navy 
beans! 

I toted heavy pails of fertilizer, spent 
long hours hoeing and pulling weeds 
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and spoke encouragingly to the smaller 
plants as I passed. I even carried water 
to the whole lot during a midsummer 
dry spell. 

Since the hose would reach only part 
way to the garden, I had to fill in- 
numerable pails and struggle with 
them for several rods (with poor, ne- 
glected cucumbers begging for a drink) 
to where those always-thirsty bean 
plants were inexorably waiting for me. 

And after all this the plants, in- 
cluding the pods, never got as big as 
the neighboring row of snap beans. 
This was bad enough, but when my 
husband walked out to view them one 
Sunday afternoon they actually looked 
smaller than they had the day before! 

As the summer wore on, navy beans 
and the woes attending them even 
began to infiltrate my dreams, so that 
when their leaves started to turn 
yellow — which I took as a signal that 
they were ripening — I completely 
ignored them for a time, giving my 
attention to what I considered more 
important vegetables. 

When the hot September sun had 
finally dried the plump little pods and I 
tried to pick them from the plants they 
clung so tenaciously that I found it 
easier to pull up the whole plants, root 
and all. As I pulled away, I had sense 
enough to know they should be stored 


in a dry place. But where? I finally 
solved the problem by backing the car 
out of the garage and filling the empty 
space with a sizeable heap of beans. 

But I soon found that my harvest of 
beans was still a long way from the 
pot. I didn’t really know what to do 
next, so I just stayed away from the 
garage until one day my husband 
wanted to know when we were going to 
have beans, and admonished me to 
cook plenty. 

I found a large cardboard box and 
reluctantly went to the garage. With a 
‘“‘bearding the lion in his den” ap- 
proach, I transferred a large armful of 
the stiff dry plants to the box and 
carried them into the kitchen to shell. 

I hadn’t expected this job to be 
exactly enjoyable, but it was worse 
than I had anticipated. The sharp pods 
scraped my fingers, and when they 
were opened the little beans inside 
usually refused to cooperate by falling 
out of their own accord and had to be 
forcefully evicted. 

I tried wearing gloves, but they were 
too clumsy and slowed things down 
more than ever. At the end of an 
hour’s time I had about enough tiny 
shelled beans for one generous serv- 
ing. This would never do! I’d have to 
find an easier and quicker way! 

How did the early settlers — who 
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must surely have raised beans in large 
amounts for their own consumption — 
get theirs shelled? From school history 
books I remembered something about 
flails and cattle tramping grain, but 
these methods just weren’t practical in 
my case. 

Then a happy thought came to me. 
Why couldn’t I tramp beans myself? 
My weight would surely crack the 
pods. 

I balanced on one foot and vigor- 
ously tramped the remainder of the 
beans with the other, stopping to turn 
them over every few minutes. I was 
somewhat encouraged when a few 
handfuls of beans gathered in the 
bottom of the box, but the tramping 
procedure soon grew tiresome and 
monotonous. 

To take my mind off the disagree- 
able business, I tried to tramp and 
simultaneously read a chapter in 
Watership Down. But the thick book 
was so heavy I couldn’t manage to 
balance on one leg and juggle it at the 
same time. I sort of kept listing to 
starboard! (Come to think of it, I had 
never seen a heron reading a book.) 

When I finally got the boxful of 
beans ‘‘threshed,’’ I threw out the 
empty pods and dumped the contents 
of the box into a pan. There appeared 
to be somewhat more than a pound: a 
disheartening mixture of good beans, 
bits of crushed leaves and pods, and 
what seemed to me more brown, 
spoiled beans than was necessary. 

If and when I finally got the bad 
ones picked out and the dried bits 
washed out, I felt I should end up with 
a fair-sized mess of beans. (If not, I 
could always assuage my appetite by 
eating something else just before 
mealtime.) 

As the days passed, the nagging 
thought of that waiting heap in the 
garage led me to hope the price of 
beans would soon come down. Maybe 
then I could give them away — to 
people who were ignorant of the ways 
of navy beans — without feeling too 
guilty about it! 

And I am sure that in the future, 
when I pass a shelf piled with perfect 
white beans, I shall pause to admire 
them and give thanks to their intrepid 
growers! E 


Not all rock lovers enjoy music. 
Some, like John Erb of Hatboro, get 
their fun out of life by digging a differ- 
ent kind of rock. The one that comes 
from the good earth. 

Erb is a lapidary or gemologist or 
stone cutter or rock hound. The name’s 
the same. It all means a person who 
digs for rock, identifies his find and 
cuts the material into a gem stone suit- 
able for wearing. 

A retired railroad engineer, Erb is a 
tall, purposeful man who puffs on his pipe while he tells you 
quietly and knowledgeably about his rocks. Erb’s wife, 
Margaret, shares his interest, and accompanies him on all 
his digs. She also is the showcase for John’s creative work. 
Margaret has the loveliest and most unique collection of 
jewelry any woman could possibly want. 

“We had close friends who were craftspeople,” Erb 
explained. ‘‘This was in North Carolina about eight years 
ago. We were going hiking one day, but it rained so we 
stopped into their shop. The woman said, I thought you were 
ruby mining. We didn’t know what she was talking about. 
Then, she showed us a jar of rubies. It was liquid fire.” 

The Erbs were intrigued, so off they went for their first 
experience in the rock scene. They found themselves in the 
right place at the right time. 

“It was easy,” Erb laughed. “We gathered the gem 
gravel into a screen and held it in the sluice. The water sifted 
through. Anything left that was red was a ruby. 

“You pay $2 a day at these ruby mines and you can keep 
everything you find. The first ruby I got I was offered $300 
for on the spot. It was 51⁄2 C. rough and 31⁄2 C. cut. The 
lapidary told us to have it cut into a ring rather than hang it 
on a bracelet. We went back several times after that and then 
we began to think of cutting the stones ourselves.” 

North Carolina is a rich area for rubies and sapphires. The 
mines that Erb investigated were owned in the 1800’s by 
Tiffany’s of New York. The whole area right up to the 
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Georgia border is a prehistoric riverbed. 

‘‘For years Tiffany’s had prospectors working up and down 
to find the source, but they never did. The mines reverted 
back to the original owners and the farmers got together and 
opened them to the public,’’ Erb said. ‘‘If you prefer, they 
will dig it for you at $6 a bucket. We had good luck digging on 
our own, though. One time, we found 15 sapphires in a 10- 
quart bucket.” 

The Erbs were hooked. They bought books, did their 
homework and invested in the necessary equipment. 

‘‘We went to a reputable dealer and got a diamond saw to 
saw rock, a machine to grind and polish and that was it,’’ Erb 
recalled. ‘‘Now, we have a machine with diamond wheels to 
cut hard materials and last Christmas I got a drill to make 
noles for necklaces.”’ 

Erb happily displays his huge assortment of rocks. Every- 
thing from unakite, found in a Virginia creekbed and com- 
posed of quartz and feldspar (pink spots), to Australian jade 
which he bought. 

There is the less familiar epidote which is green, black and 
gray flecks polished to a shimmering brightness, and 
amethyst, emerald crystals, smokey and clear quartz from 
North Carolina, sodalite from Canada, even man-made gold 
stone which was invented by a monk in Italy. 

Erb does buy rocks to increase his collection once in a 
while, but mostly he likes to dig it himself. 

‘‘All you need is a rock hammer and a good identification 
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mare than you and can identify what 
you've got,”” Erb said. 

Where to go for the best finds? 
Well, forget about your own backyard. 
Pennsylvania is barren. 

“North Carolina is the place for 
every gem stone except opal,’’ Erb 
said. ‘‘We are planning a trip to New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Idaho to 
dig for opal. We’ve never been out 
that way before.” 

Erb’s cutting process begins with 
the big, rough pieces of rock or slab. 
He marks the stones for various cuts 
by using his templates. The markings 
are made with an aluminum pencil so 
they can’t come off. Then, he fashions 
a handle for the stone and attaches it 
with sealing wax and shellac. The 
polishing is done on an 8-inch leather 
disc. 

“The heat builds up so much when 
I’m polishing that it causes the surface 
of the stone to flow,’’ Erb said. ‘‘The 
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“ 
North Carolina is the place 
Or every gem stone except opal” 


hardest part is knowing the hardness 
of each stone. For instance, malachite 
is extremely soft, but jade and agate 
are very hard. I use the diamond wheel 
for the hard stones.” 

Erb has sold a few pieces and he 
modestly admits that he could sell 
everything he cuts. 

“T won't cut other people's stones,” 
he said. ‘‘I would feel terrible if some- 
thing happened. And I won’t cut 
diamonds, either. That’s a trade that’s 
kept in families, mostly in Holland.” 

In between digging, cutting and 
polishing, Erb makes the rounds of all 
the jewelry store windows to see 
what’s new and how much it all costs. 

A few years ago, he took a silver- 
smith course at William Tennent High 
School and he can easily turn out a 
spoon handle bracelet. In fact, the 
Erbs entertained with a Christmas 
brunch this past season and the 
host made spoon bracelets for every 


one of the 12 women guests 
Margaret Erb lectures to various 
clubs on lapidary and John has been a 
guest speaker to the gifted children at 
the Pennypack school. 


“Oh, I’ve got to really be prepared 
for these kids,’’ he said. ‘‘They are 
sharp.” 

The Erbs also have another involve- 
ment with nature. For years, they have 
been raising azaleas. 

“Last year, we started 1600 plants 
and every one of them will have a 
bloom,” Erb, the gardener said 
proudly. ‘“‘We have an azalea sale 
every year and we turn the proceeds 
over to the local garden club. One 
year, we netted $200 and that covered 
their budget for the whole year.” 

Every man has a dream and even 
though John Erb has made most of his 
happen, there still is something he 
holds in front of himself as a goal. 

“T'd like to pan a little bit of gold,” 
he smiled. ‘‘AndI’d like to get enough 
to make a piece of jewelry complete 
from start to finish. I’ll do it some- 
day.” a 
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PRINT SHOW 


featuring 
International and Local 
Printmakers 


Tues. May 9 thru Tues. May 31 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 
CUSTOM FRAMING 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 


FACE-OFF 
CIRCLE 


C 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
(215) 674-1345 


PUBLIC SKATING 


NEW SPRING HOURS 
Morn. Aft. Eve. 
Mon. 11—1 
Tues. 11-1 
Wed. 11-1 
Thurs. 11—1 
Fri. 11-1 
Sat. 
Sun. 


7-9 


7:30-10:30 
1:30-3:30 7:30-10:30 
1:00—3:00 7-9 


INFORMAL HOCKEY 
Mon. thur Fri. 1—2:45 p.m. 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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Guide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


The Nutshell 


... TO YARDLEY 


Rum running in Yardley? Well, not 
exactly, but for nearly 300 years, men 
have been transacting business there. 
And in the late 1600’s, a William Biles 
was admonished by the Quaker Meet- 
ing (of which he was a member!) for 
selling rum to the Indians. Dealings 
with the Indians have long since 
vanished, but merchants continue to 
thrive. 

Yardley itself is an intriguing small 
community. It first came into existence 
in 1682 when William Yeardley pur- 
chased 500 acres from William Penn 
(“William”” certainly was a popular 
name!) and established Yeardleyville. 
His nephew Thomas continued the 
enterprising family spirit, created in 
1727 what has become Lake Afton, and 
established a gristmill in 1769 (it had 
been built many years before but had 
been destroyed). The mill bit the dust 
once again after that, destroyed by fire, 
but it was again rebuilt and stands now 
as the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

The canal came to Yeardleyville in 
1832 and warehouses sprang up along 
the canal banks. A hundred-plus years 
ago, grinding grain, sawing logs and 
building canal boats supported the pop- 
ulation of 500. Two flourmills operated 
and the Trenton Brownstone Quarry 
was in full swing. The Continental 
Hotel at the corner of Main and Afton 
(now the Continental Tavern) was used 
as a station in the underground railroad 
during the Civil War. 

And then the “iron horse”’ 
paged through Yardleyville (the ‘ʻe 
was lost over the years). In 1876, 
Reading Railroad came to town and 
requested that the ‘‘ville’’ be dropped 
because it made their signs too long. 
The railroad came, the ‘‘ville’’ went, 
and so did the canal traffic. Yardley 
diminished. 


ram- 


” 
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The gristmill (now The Grist Mill 
collection of shops) still ground. During 
the Civil War it had turned out sorghum 
and meal for northern soldiers. The last 
flour was turned out in 1926. In 1899 the 
Cold Spring Bleachery was estab- 
lished. They specialized in bleaching 
towels for such companies as Cannon. 
Their business grew and eventually 
expanded into the production of 
textiles. 

And through the years, the mer- 
chants have been an integral part of the 
town. Yardley is an enjoyable place to 
shop, for the main street is a mixture of 
small shops, mini shopping centers, 
and lovely old homes (some housing 
businesses), all interspersed. Three 
small areas off Main Street offer free 
parking and in a two-block stroll, you 
will encounter a variety of shops. Let 
me introduce you to a few — let it be 
known that this is just a smattering. . . 
many delightful shops exist in Yardley. 

In Buttonwood Center (within view of 
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Lake Afton) you’ll find Knits and Kits. 
Such luscious colors of yarns that will 
inspire you for a dozen projects! It’s a 
lovely shop that carries needlepoint 
and crewel kits, afghan kits, latch hook 
rug kits, needles, and whatever else 
you may need. Next door is J. D. Sachs, 
Wilderness Outfitters. They carry 
everything that one would need for 
back-packing, rock-climbing, bike tour- 
ing, or mountain-climbing. If you are 
headed for the outdoors, head here first 
— for tents, boots, food, clothing, 
packs, sleeping bags, etc. 

In The Grist Mill, on Main Street, 
you'll find a variety of shops. One I 
especially enjoy is The Kitchen. Every- 
thing from crepe pans to cellophane 
noodles. Wild strawberry tea or a tulip 
cookie cutter. If you have any interest in 
the kitchen, you'll like the shop. And if 
all that makes you hungry, you can stop 
downstairs at The Sign of the Kettle. 
They offer luncheon and tea, with 
homemade soups, breads and pastries. 
Prix fixe of $3.25 at lunch. 

Just off Afton and next to The Grist 
Mill is one of the best bakeries in Bucks 
County — Cramers. Just step in and 
you’ll see what I mean. Some of the 
best eclairs I’ve had. Across the canal, 
on Afton, is Meyer’s Canal Shoppe. If 
you are or know someone interested in 
coin or stamp collecting, stop in. There 
is also a small selection of glassware, 
china and antique jewelry, but the 
emphasis is coins primarily, and also 
stamps. Closer to Main on Afton is Sun 
Seed. Stop in here for some natural 
peanut butter. They sell natural foods, 
herbs and vitamins. 

If you are in the market for a tradi- 
tional lamp, turn into Yardley Lamp 
Shop, on the corner of Main and Afton. 
They carry a good selection of table 
lamps, with a few floor lamps, at dis- 
count prices. A lot of Stiffel lamps here 
— also a lot of shades . . . in whites, 
creams, pleated and painted. 

Down Main a bit is a lovely old home 
wherein resides The House of 
Commons. Men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, with a casual elegant flair. Lovely, 
high quality sportswear. An extremely 
nice shop. For elegant attire for your 
walls, the Princeton Gallery of Fine 


Arts is a must. Excellent taste is ex- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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oGbasca’ 


A DIVISION OF WINNEBAGO INDUSTRIES, INC 


The Seafarer story begins from the ground up. The smooth- 
riding, dependable Chevrolet chassis and drive train has to be 
the best place to start. Add the reliability and experience of 
Itasca coachwork. With a combination like that, you can't go 
wrong. 


You'll have to see this coach to believe it — all the comforts of 
home with nothing missing. 


See it — Drive it 


FRANKENFIELD 
BUICK - OPEL 


830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8183 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


GIFTS 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Corner 


by Joan Stack 


Two concert pianists in the same 
family? In the same house? Impos- 
sible, you say. “Not simple,” they 
say, ‘‘but it can be done.” Horatio and 
Judy Miller (she is Judith Anne 
Willoughby professionally) have man- 
aged to work out a schedule making do 
with one house, one grand piano and 
one fair trade-off with a neighbor, a 
Swede named Lars who only plays rock 
music himself. 

Judy directs the choir, teaches 
music and chairs the cultural affairs 
committee at Montgomery County 
Community College from early morn- 
ing to mid-afternoon. Then it’s her 
turn to practice. Horatio has been 
practicing all this time. ‘‘Four-and-a- 
half to five hours on ordinary days, but 
eight or nine when a concert is 
approaching. Time goes by just too 
fast, I need to practice,” he says, and 
he’s remarkably cheerful about it. 
Then he goes off from their home in 
Fort Washington, Pa. to his teaching 
of music at Philadelphia Community 
College. And after all that, they get 
together to talk about music, listen to 
music, or better still, go to a concert 
together (‘‘I’d rather to go a concert 
together than have dinner together,” 
says Judy, who loves to cook, but that 
can wait for weekends). 

Isn’t it difficult to be in the same 
field? ‘‘We’ve been lucky, we've 
helped each other in music. It’s fun, 
too. I trust his taste, he trusts mine. 
When we practice,’ Judy goes on, 
**we can catch each other’s mistakes. 
This is exceptionally practical, a built- 
in professional, a bonus not afforded in 
most marriages, the interviewer is 
thinking. Then sensing the next ques- 
tion, Judy admits, ‘“‘Ego is difficult. 
Our tastes are different.’’ Horatio 
offers clarification, ‘‘Judy likes a wider 
range. For instance, she can enjoy 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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Judy and Horatio Miller 


country music or a Souza march. | 
might like them, but just a little bit.” 
He gestures. implying “little bit” in 
small letters indeed. Judy says, 
`*You'`ve got to listen to the lyrics, the 
whole of a song to judge it. Horatio 
only hears the music.”’ 

The talk turns to pop music. ‘*Barry 
Manilow’s ‘I Write the Song’ is 
awful,’’ says Horatio. Judy and inter- 
viewer protest that they like it. ‘‘Not 
for me. Only the words are O.K. The 
music is wrong, and if so, it’s not 
worthy.” For a guy who laughs a lot, 
he can be very serious. Then name a 
song you do like, the interviewer says. 
He thinks. ‘‘Maybe ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
and the Bach arias.’’ The list isn’t 
long. What of the emotion of a song? 
“To me,” this gifted pianist says, 
“the emotion is in the music, not just 
the lyrics. Now I like Alexander 
Scriabin. He is probably too esoteric 
for most tastes. But I like his style, it’s 
agitated, almost hysterical and emo- 
tional, exciting.” Judith Anne Will- 
oughby, speaking as the gifted concert 
pianist she is, says, “‘Mozart and 


Beethoven are great favorites of mine. 
I'm more in line with tradition. I like to 
hear ‘positive’ music.'” Well, it would 
be a dull world, etc. 

It's undoubtedly hard to practice all 
those hours, plot and plan for concerts, 
finally get one in a recognized spot 
where it will be reviewed, and then sit 
back to wait for the anonymous axe to 
fall — or, happily, the plaudits to be 
bestowed. Horatio feels, ‘‘Critics may 
help. If a negative comment keeps 
showing up in reviews, you should 
listen. Sometimes though, they should 
be ignored.” Judy feels, “You can’t 
ever allow the critics to change you.”’ 
But they can have an effect,’’ Horatio 
recalls, ‘‘Van Cliburn was so followed 
around in the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition in Moscow that it made his 
winning of it bigger. It was political at 
first, but then it became a suspense 
story.” 

Readers will recall that Van Cliburn, 
an American pianist, in 1958 won first 
prize at the first of these prestigious 
competitions and put a sizable chink in 
the Iron Curtain, as we used to say. 
Interestingly, it was these cultural 
events we exchanged with the USSR 
that led to our sitting down with them 
to discuss our mutual survival finally. 
So that events such as the Tchaikovsky 
Competition took on significance above 
their stated purpose. The Millers got 
to it by dint of Horatio’s credentials in 
1975 and it seems that even now, you 
not only have to be very, very good to 
be invited to compete, but there may 
be some political slant still. ‘‘Do you 
think they knew you are Black?” The 
interviewer remembers the way 
planned societies like arrangements, 
e.g., six Cubans, four North Vietnam- 
ese, three Blacks, four Albanians, and 
so on. ‘‘Of course,”’ he laughs, ‘‘every- 
one sends a picture. But the competi- 
tion is still grueling. It’s like being 
chained to a piano when you get 
there.” Then he was up against musi- 
cians from around the world, some 
better and some behind him, but all at 
their same stage of development. 
Many were from the Communist school 
of piano (or cello, violin or voice), the 
ones ‘‘who have been taught to be 
winners. They have been subsidized in 
their study,’’ the Millers say, “but it 


seems their teachers feel they can turn 
out musicians like engineers turn out 
missiles. ‘You Will Be Good,’ and they 
are, technically excellent.’’ They 
noticed, too, the sameness of tech- 
nique in the competitors from these 
countries. 

“The Russian people are not 
soul-less though,’’ remembers Judy,”’ 
even though it may not show in their 
music right now. I had great experi- 
ences meeting the people while Hor- 
atio was working. I’m really a ‘people 
person’ so I'd get out with the Intourist 
guide and my Berlitz book and talk 
with them. They were so nice to me. 
The women have a hard life,’’ she 
feels, ‘‘they have to stand in so many 
lines just to get staples. But they 
always seemed to know I was an Amer- 
ican, and they’d offer me a head place 
in line. One woman couldn’t resist 
touching my Afro-styled hair. She 
came up to me and said in Russian 
‘don’t mind me’ as she did it. Another 
thought I must be from Brazil because 
I had a colorful dress on. They wear 
really very drab clothes. The Russians 


SLEEP 


know who’s a Black African and 
they’re not so nice to them. They’re 
resented because they know so much 
aid has gone to them, which they can’t 
afford.’’ Horatio remembers, too, that 
it was a great experience, even if he 
didn’t win first prize. 

After all, he did get to do a Wash- 
ington, D.C. concert as part of Jimmy 
Carter’s inaugural ceremonies, he re- 
ceives critical raves all around the 
United States for the concerts where 
he explains the music he plays and 
he’s still only 27 years old. Besides, 
how could anyone named Horatio not 
be a success? As for Judith Anne 
Willoughby (she says ‘Judy’ sounds 
like a cheerleader, not a serious musi- 
cian) she is leaning now toward choral 
direction so she can use her great 
talents in company with other music- 
makers, where the practice needed for 
concertizing isn’t so lonely. This com- 
bined talent is just bursting on the 
scene; years of study, years of disci- 
pline are now starting to pay off. 
Watch for these two, they’re dynamic! 


QUIZ: 


If you take this quizin the morning, 
you can come up with all 
the right answers by tonight. 


YES 


. Did you toss or turn during sleep last night? 


. Did you awaken refreshed and energetic 
this morning? 


pains? 


4. Does your bed provide deep muscle relaxa- 
tion with soothing warmth? 


5. Did you fall asleep easily and comfortably D 


last night? 


NO 

BS) 

Oo oO 

. Do you feel any aching muscles or back D O 
BJD 

D 


If you answered “yes” to questions 1 or 3, if you answered “no” to questions 


2, 4 or 5 — you ought to consider switching 


from an old-fashioned bed to a 


Chemelex-heated flotation waterbed. Millions of people already have the right 
answers to the Sleeping Quiz. You can too. All it takes eras night = a 


waterbed. How about tonight? 


Sleep the best sleep a bed can offer. 


WOOD STREET 


114 WOOD ST., BRISTOL, PA. 19007 


CALL 788-2511 or 788-0227 
BETWEEN BRISTOL PARKING & MILL ST. 
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SPECIALIZING IN HOUSE PLANTS & 
HANGING BASKETS FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY 


ated 
ANNUALS & PERENNIALS 
FOR BEDDING PLANTS 


* bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 

* fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


Lexington 
Lighting THE 


COMPLETE 
D) DISCOUNT 
ih LIGHTING 
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Hand-leaded Tiffany Lamp 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 
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by Margaret Bye Richie 


SOME CLUES 
TO DATING YOUR OLD HOUSE 


Old house buffs are frequently look- 
ing for clues to date their houses. The 
time to identify these telltale attributes 
to advantage is before and during the 
time you are restoring your vintage 
home. Once recognized, these clues 
can direct you to the proper restoration 
and decoration of your house; they will 
give you a feeling of security that you 
know what you have, and that you are 
doing the right thing by your new 
purchase. 

You will have to do a little research, 
some digging beyond that which Res- 
toration Primer can give you in this one 
issue, but once you’ve plunged in, 
you'll become more excited than ever, 
and more determined to restore in a 
fashion appropriate to your home. 

Exact architectural periods are not 
easy to establish, because almost in- 
variably a house has been altered over 
the years, embellishments added, the 
roof raised, or wings added in unlikely 
directions. Nevertheless, there are 
ways of learning something about the 
basic period of your home. Once you 
have explored these avenues you can 
make an educated guess as to its date, 
and proceed from there. 

There are several methods of ap- 
proach: (1) The physical data, evident 
or hidden; (2) Records traceable 
through the Court House deeds or your 
Historical Society; (3) Family records 
(oral or written), or former owners, 
some of whom may still be in the neigh- 
borhood; (4) Mortgage and tax records; 
(5) Published histories such as Davis, 
History of Bucks County, or manuals 
like Mercer’s Dating of Old Houses. 

There are other avenues to pursue, 
but these are the best to start with. The 
physical data, gleaned from the house 
itself, may be, in the final analysis, 
your best way of determining its age 


and the dates of subsequent additions. 
Unfortunately, courthouse records are 
sometimes lost by fire, or they prove 
inadequate. Very early records are con- 
fusing because they deal more specifi- 
cally with land than with houses. 


Top: Window with post-Revolution molding — 
2 quirks. Bottom: Early heavy framing. Mortise 
and tenon joint, pegged 


EARLY HOUSES — TO 1835 
Houses built before 1830-35 in Bucks 
County are apt to contain handmade 
materials, mortise and tenon joints, no 
ridge pole in the attic (or ‘“‘garret’’ as it 
is called in the old inventories), heavy 
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framing, and a predeliction for a rec- 
tangular form covered with a gabled 
roof. Most of our early houses are 
furthermore built of stone, giving 
Bucks County the distinction of having 
more of these sturdy dwellings than 
any other comparable area in the 
country. 

Beyond these general guides there 
are many details to examine. Once your 
results are assembled, you should have 
agood idea how your house once looked 
and at what date. 

Bargeboards: If bargeboards are 
flush with the gable ends of the house, 
this fact could place your house in any 
year before 1850. After that date, 
bargeboards extended beyond the 
gable wall and were sometimes cut out 
or scalloped, as in the Gothic period. A 
word of caution. Whether it be barge- 
boards or some other detail, remember 
that changes are bound to have been 
made over the years, and you must take 
every factor of repair or replacement 
into consideration before establishing 
the birthdate of your home. 

Nails: Nails were handwrought al- 
most universally until 1786, when they 
appeared in the latest wing of the 
Thompson-Neely house in Washington 
Crossing State Park. Between 1790- 
1850 various developments in machine- 
cut nails are distinguishable (see 
Mercer, The Dating of Old Houses or 
Nelson, Nail Chronology, National Park 
Service). After 1850, wire nails, still in 
use today, became easily available and 
cheap. 

Screws: If you find screws without 
points, you can be relatively certain 
your house predates 1846. 

Moldings: Moldings on doors or 
shutters, if consistent throughout the 
house, or throughout one section, can 
put the finger on period or style. If the 
moldings on the outer margin are plain 
unbeaded ovolo, or quarter-round, you 
can assume the house dates to the pre- 
Revolutionary period. If, on the other 
hand, there are two quirks or beadings, 
or the molding consists of a curve 
known as ogee, the house is later. 
Symmetrical fluting capped with ros- 
ettes was probably first used in Bucks 
County as early as 1816-1820 (see 
houses in Washington Crossing Park, 
lower section). This type of molding on 


door or window stiles indicates the 
Greek Revival manner. There are in- 
numerable dormers with this trim 
throughout the county; all can be asso- 
ciated with Greek Revival. 

Framing: Heavy framing, 6'' x 6’’, or 
larger, continued in use until 1840. 
Timbers, until then, were held together 
with pegs. The 1840 Episcopal Church 
in Buckingham Village has pegged 
rafters supporting the roof. $ 

Windows: Measure your window 
lights. If they are small, 71⁄2 x 91⁄2 or 
8 x 10 (inside measurement), they 
belong to our earliest period. Of course, 
these old windows may have been re- 
cycled into a newer house, as in the 
Smith homestead, Maple Grove, so 
watch out! Larger panes, 10 x 12, were 
in use between 1820-1850; after that 
the Victorians were apt to prefer the 


single large or twin pane window glass, 
believing it to be superior for vision and 
ease of cleaning. 

Early houses showed variety in the 
number and placement of window 
lights. In a double-sash window the 


‘panes could be nine over six or six over 


nine; they could number eight over 
eight, or 12 over 12. In every case only 
the lower half of each window could be 
opened, the upper half being let into 
the frame permanently. Stiles, rails, 
and muntins or sash bars were held 
together with mortise and tenon joints, 
with the corners of the window pegged. 
Earliest windows has wide muntins. As 
the 18th century wore on, these became 
more slender. 

There are many other clues, but 
these should help with the identifica- 
tion of our earlier houses. B 


A Unique and Friendly 
Experience 


The 
YARN LOFT Potting Shed 


+ Brand Name Yarns 

* Free Instructions 

Friday til 9:00 
345-9490 


* Heirloom Reproductions 
e Antiques & Decorative 
Crafts 


348-9885 


* Exotic Plants 
e Primitive Antiques 
+ Plant Parties 


345-8281 


Tuesday to Saturday 10 — 5 


325 W. Butler Avenue (202), New Britain, Pa. 


If it’s the unusual you're 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 
SHOPPE 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 


Wing Chair — as seen in House Beautiful 


Shedden 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 
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FABRICS 
GALORE! 


plus 


Drapery, Upholstery & 
Custom Department 


Linens » Yarns « Crafts 
Bridal Department 


and 


MEN’S & BOYS’ STORE 


Clothing at true discount prices. 


Rt. 202S to Rt. 63 right to Lansdale — 
turn right at Ralph’s Market. 


FØ Lansdale 
pyc) Discount 
# House æ= 


N 
816 W. Second St., Lansdale, Pa. 
855-7162, 643-5865, 368-1266 


OPEN DAILY 9-9 
SATURDAY 9-6 


The 
Nevin 


Gallery 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Tradë 


FEATURING 
19th CENTURY LITHOGRAPHS 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 
Also visit our new shop at 
BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


BELL’S 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


“We consider our telecommunica- 
tions system a resource — we have the 
finest telephone service in the world.” 
— so said William L. Mobraaten, presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Company of PA 
and Diamond State Telephone Com- 
pany, at a recent press conference. 

Bell plans to spend $500 million 
statewide to modernize, rearrange or 
replace plants in order to bring its’ cus- 
tomers the best quality communica- 
tions possible. Of this amount, $119 
million will be spent in our four-county 
area of Southeast PA. Bucks County, 
with its’ more than 300,000 phones, will 
receive improvements viaa $3.7 million 
Electronic Switching System (ESS) unit 
in Eddington by August ’77, and 
another $4.6 million ESS for the New- 
town area. By 1978 another unit will 
serve Line Lexington and Bristol may 
expect the same by 79. 

Replacement of electromechanical 
equipment with the ESS allows for 
optional services such as “Call Wait- 
ing’’ — aspecial signal alerts you while 
you're on the phone. ‘‘Call Forward- 
ing’ lets you transfer your incoming 
calls to home or office and ‘‘Speed 
Calling’’ permits you to use two digits 
to frequently-called numbers up to 30 
local and/or long distance numbers. 
‘‘Three Way Calling” is just that — it 
allows a third person to join in the con- 
versation. 

Innovative technology is being tested 
in other parts of the nation. For 
instance, Direct Dial Conference (DDC) 
— in St. Paul-Minneapolis — will allow 
business and home users to confer with 
up to six persons via 12-button, Touch- 
Tone phone. (Can’t you envision the 
teenagers of affluent families demand- 
ing and getting this ‘‘necessity’’?) 

Wayne, Delaware County, PA, will 


by September have an electronic long 
distance call-switching machine (No. 
4ESS). This project by Bell PA and 
Long Lines Dept. of AT&T will cost Bell 
$10.6 million. At present there are only 
five others in the country; calls can be 
switched at a rate of 150 a second — 
four times faster than the electro- 
mechanical machine it replaces. 


William L. Mobraaten 


Bell’s Southeastern PA area (exclud- 
ing Philadelphia) on an average busi- 
ness day handles almost 5 million calls, 
employs 3,830 persons, services 
545,000 customers and has an annual 
payroll of $88 million. 

Mr. Mobraaten said, ‘‘As a franchise 
monopoly we must meet demands 
when and where they are demanded.”’ 
Bell has applied for an increase of $139 
million a year in gross intrastate 
revenues. As reported in this column, 
rates in the last 20 years have increased 
only 31 percent as contrasted to a 112 
percent increase in the Consumer Price 
Index, with but three general in- 


creases. If rates are not improved to 
cover costs of furnishing service, new 
equipment and new plants will have to 
be postponed. 

“We are making a $500 million 
investment with this program. In 1967 
our last major program cost was $180 
million . . . without inflation the cost 
today would have been $250 million . . . 
the difference is in the cost of the prod- 
ucts we use,” according to President 
Mobraaten. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Frank Arzt is now Marketing Mana- 
ger of Scott Environmental Systems 
Division . . . Delaware Valley Council of 
Realtors Board elected officers Charles 
W. May, Fountainville; William J. 
Veitch, Morrisville; Carl Keyser, Lans- 
dale, and James J. Beirne, Drexel Hill 
.. . Alan B. Goldberg, Moorestown, 
N.J., has been appointed Manager of 
Marketing Communications at Thiokol/ 
Chemical Div., while Helen M. Seibel 
has been promoted to Manager of 
Traffic and Physical Distribution. . . 
E. Wilmer Fisher, for 11 years director 


of Washington Crossing State Park, 
was Given a retirement dinner by Park 
Staff . . . Thiokol, Chemical Div. also 
announces that Armen Yazujian, Titus- 
ville, N.J., has been named Sales Pro- 
gram Manager . . . Joseph Novik of 
Meadowbrook, PA is now Director of 
Engineering at Environmental Tec- 
tonics Corporation, Southampton. . . 
The same company has promoted 
Charles Kitson, Warminster, and 
Laurie Burley to Vice President of 
Managing and Engineering, respec- 
tively . . . The Woods Schools’ Annual 
Recognition Dinner-Dance honored Dr. 
Philip Friedman, Langhorne, for his 
outstanding professional service to the 
children and adults of the Schools . . . 
Michael V. Sullivan, Doylestown, is 
now Vice President of Aitken-Kynett 
Co., Philadelphia advertising/public 
relations agency. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Gov. Brendan Byrne (N.J.) signed a 
bill which eliminates the 1.3% tax on 
business machinery and equipment . . . 
A survey conducted by Pa. Dept. of 


Relocation problems? 


We find homes 
for executives 


Individualized 
personal attention 
to a wide range of 
living requirements 


Duffin 


Agriculture of 50-year period 1926- 
1976 showed that eggs increased in 
price only 25%, but laying-mash in 
1935 cost $40.80 a ton and $158 a ton in 
1976 — up 295%! Hamburger, that 
great American staple, rose 509% from 
14c a lb. in '25 to 90c in '76. Scott 
Environmental Systems Div. of En- 
vironmental Tectonics Corporation, 
Southampton, PA. was awarded the 
President’s ‘‘E-Award & E-Flag’’ for 
its contribution to the U.S.A. Export 
Expansion Program. They manufac- 
ture instrumentation and systems for 
air pollution measurements — 50% 
exported to five continents. 7-Eleven’s 
Mid-Atlantic Div. with approval of 
parent company, The Southland Cor- 
poration, Dallas, donated land and 
building in N.E. Philadelphia to Holy 
Redeemer Visiting Nurse Agency for 
its new headquarters... Tura Machine 
Company of Folcroft was selected as 
Small Business Sub-Contractor of the 
Year of the U.S. Small Business Asso- 
ciation’s five-state area. Isakan 
Narzikiel with his wife started as a one- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 
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THINK 
JULY 


Order your 

LP gas grill now... 
get your 

LP gas FREE! 


Broil master Grill 
G-1000 EX 


With grill, you'll get the 20lb. 
cylinder of LP gas plus up to 
four gas refills — free.* 


Permanent briquets give you luscious 
charcoal flavor without charcoal fuss. 


Gas grill on wheels lets you cook 
where you want to. 


Adjustable burner, with heat indi- 
cator, gives you a wide range of 
cooking temperatures. 


Two redwood shelves provide extra 
counter space. 


Porcelain-enamelled cast-iron cooking 
racks are corrosion-resistant. 

*up to four refills of 20-Ib. cylinder 

(if needed) prior to Oct. 31 


Call or stop in soon — and save. 


AGWAY 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


BUGS — FOE AND FRIEND 


May is the beginning of insect prob- 
lems, if we’re going to have them. 
Everything from flea beetles, root 
maggots and aphids to leaf miner will 
start to show up in abundance. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

If you have birch trees, you’ve prob- 
ably noticed an irregular browning of 
the leaves in late May or mid-June in 
past years. This irregular dead leaf 
tissue was probably caused by the birch 
leaf miner. Leaf miner work on the cells 
beween the upper and lower surface of 
the leaves. If you look closely, you’ll 
probably see the miner larva in the leaf 
providing, of course, you see the 
damage before the insect pupates. You 
can actually separate the upper and 
lower surface of leaves which have 
been invaded by this insect. Usually 
miners attack leaves of birch between 
May 5th and 20th, so as a preventive 
you can apply sevin, diamethoate 
(cygon) or metasystox-R (a systemic 
insecticide) about May 5th and again 
about May 20th. There are commercial 
combinations of insecticides and miti- 
cides which are very effective against 
leaf miners and other insects through- 
out the growing season. A combination 
of kelthane, sevin and metasystox-R is 
an excellent mixture for the entire 
growing season. Kelthane does a good 
job of controlling mites. Sevin is an 
excellent insecticide for chewing in- 
sects and metasystox-R handles the 
sucking insects. 

If you desire a preventive control of 
insects on your trees and shrubs, make 
three applications — about May 5th, 
June 5thand July 5th. Use a mixture as 
mentioned above or make your own 
using malathion and sevin, diazinon 
and sevin or malathion and methoxy- 
chlor in combinations. What I’m saying 
is — there’s no one insecticide for the 


control of all the insect and mite prob- 
lems in this area of the state on your 
trees and shrubs. 


Black swallowtail caterpillar 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetable insect control requires a 
constant inspection of the crops grown. 
I'd suggest you check your plants every 
three or four days. Check the underside 
of the leaves as well as the top. If you 
have only a few insects, pick them off. If 
there are egg masses, destroy them. No 
insecticide will control every insect you 
see. The most one can expect is 90 per- 
cent control. Malathion, diazinon, 


Striped cucumber beetle 


sevin and methoxychor are some of the 
insecticides used on vegetables. Be 
certain the chemical is cleared for the 
vegetables you’re growing and check 
the label as to the number of days 
between last application and harvest. 
One caution: sevin is harmful or phyto- 


toxic to young vine crops. Avoid use of 
the material on young canteloupes, 
squash and cucumbers. The wettable 
powder formulation of methoxychlor is 
much better. The major problem early 
in the season on vine crops is the 
cucumber beetle. This insect carries a 
bacteria known in plants as bacterial 
wilt. Your best control of bacterial wilt 
is to control the cucumber beetle. What 
usually happens in the case of bacterial 
wilt is your plants grow normally for 
weeks and then one day you go out and 
see a wilted plant and a few days later 
the plant is dead. There’s no cure once 
the plant starts to wilt. 

Never use pesticides unless they’re 
absolutely necessary for crop protec- 
tion. One big ‘‘CAUTION”’: never use a 
pesticide without reading the label. It’s 
your encyclopedia for the product; use 
it wisely. 


Lady Beetles 


Adult Larva 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS 

Certain insects cause no damage and 
are beneficial to man. They destroy 
other insects that are injurious to vege- 
tables and thus are friends of you, the 
gardener. Here’s a partial list of bene- 
ficial insects: ant lion, aphid lion, 
assassin bug, ground beetles, lady 
beetles, praying mantis, spiders and 
some mites. 
Walnut Tree Wilt — Walnut trees pro- 
duce a toxin named juglone. Juglone is 
toxic to many plants. Keep your garden 
away from walnut trees! 


Assassin Bugs 


GROWER Of 
Rare plants 


600 NEW ROAD 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


LINCOLN 77 Ms 


Lease now for 265.00 per month 


WALLER CAR RENTAL CO. 


Based on a 36 month lease of $265.00* per month for 

a total of $9540.00, with a down payment of $0.00, York & Harte Rds. 
and a charge of O5¢ per mile after 45,000 miles plus 
damage or excess wear and tear as defined in the lease. 
Lessee has no option to purchase the lease vehicle. — 
Prices quoted are plus tax. 


{MERCURY 
| LINCOLN | 


g 
Dealer Leasing 
Association 


PLAN EARLY FOR 
BEST RESULTS 


QUALITY LANDSCAPING 


Specializing in rare and unusual 
plant material 


COMPLETE GARDEN CENTER 


SNIPES” 


FARM and NURSERY 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
TU 4-3400 
CA 4-3400 


s: 


ROUTE 1, MORRISVILLE, PA. 
295-1138 
OPEN DAILY 9 — 6 
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oo bill 
optical co. 


MASTER Ry OPTICIANS 


st Style Designer Frames 
Low Prices — Sí gs for Whole Family 
Discount Prices for Senior Citizens 
\/l Glasses Guaranteed for One Year 


63 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2595 


Daily 9 — 5 
Mon., Fri. 7— 9 
Sat. 9— 2 


V ga eee m 


WHAT DOES 
RADIO MEAN : 
T0 YOU? 


| 

§ 

N Is it rock music, classical, 
§ pop favorites, country & 
| western, beautiful music, 
§ 

§ 


all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 
every weekday morning! 


AMERK AN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
KADIO NETWORK 


3% WIDE 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 


s 2 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


4aaja4-yyiws jaaqoy Áq ÁydvsDosroyg 


Owner Mrs. Roth’s daughter, Linda Dabby, shows a theatrical makeup 
case reputed to have belonged to the Barrymores. 


ANTIQUES FROM EVE 


The late Bruce Barton, head of the 
advertising agency Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, was once asked if 
he were to open a small store what he 
would do to meet the existing compe- 
tition. He replied: “Pd have the 
cleanest shop possible, good merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices, and sales- 
people who smiled.” 

Evelyn Roth, owner of Antiques 
From Eve, 40 South Main, Yardley, is a 
smiler. She also practices Mr. Barton’s 
preaching 100 percent. Not just be- 
cause it’s good business, but because 
she could operate no other way. 

“I love this business and I love 
people. Customers tell us we are nicer 
to them, they’re happy they were here 
and that they had a good time. That 
pleases me. When I’m a customer, 
that’s how I want to feel.” 

She also feels a deliberately dirty 
shop is a gimmick. Keep it clean is her 
motto and keep the prices moderate. 
Few people, in Mrs. Roth’s mind, can 
afford the classic antiques. So, her 
range is from $1.00 to $475.00, cover- 


ing the late 1800’s to early 1900’s. This 
is the Victorian era, a particular 
favorite of Mrs. Roth’s and one in 
which she believes she easily could 
have lived. 

Certainly, her warmth and cheerful- 
ness are not in keeping with today’s 
cool. Born and raised in New York, 
Evelyn Roth attended the Parsons 
School of Design. She got into the 
antique business by initially being a 
collector. Her first purchase was a 
hunting case lapel watch, which she 
still owns. 

‘‘I progressed from jewelry to furni- 
ture. Not more than five years ago, I 
furnished my 41/2-room apartment with 
Victorian furniture for $2,000.00. You 
can buy reasonably on furniture, then 
spend on good accessories.”’ 

Antiques From Eve is Mrs. Roth’s 
first shop. Before that, for over 15 
years, she did antique shows. Although 
she is sole owner and buyer for the 
shop, she does not work alone. Her 
husband, Ben, drives her from New 


York down to the shop every ten days, 
helps in selling when he can and travels 
throughout the world with her when 
she does her buying. Daughter, Linda 
Dabby, whois a Yardley resident, daily 
minds the store. A charming and out- 
going young woman, she enjoys the 
business as much as her mother. 
Linda’s Baghdad-born husband, 
Sabah, completes the family picture. 
He does the refinishing. 

So, what else is different about 
Antiques From Eve? Creativity. Mrs. 
Roth finds that many people don’t know 
what to do with antiques. ‘‘They may 
like something, but other than just 
putting it down somewhere, they don’t 
know how to use it. That’s why display 
is important in the shop. It gives custo- 
mers ideas.”’ 

Such as: Quilt top (with no batting) 
can be used as a runner or tablecloth. 
Oak convertible ladder-chair (early 
1900’s, $80.00) looks great holding 
plants. A bench utilized as extra 
seating at the dining room table. 
Theatrical traveling makeup case (c. 
1890, $225.00), reputed to have be- 
longed to the Barrymores, was once 
used to hold playing cards and chips. 
Mrs. Roth had it in her home for a while 
and kept it open with napkins, napkin 
rings in it. 

Also, Mrs. Roth likes to buy old 
fabric and trimming and has them 
made into quilts, place mats, pillows 
and children’s clothing. 

For the holidays, they took one of 
their chamber pots to the local cheese 
shop and suggested that, as a gift, the 
potty be used as a container for a 
variety of cheeses. Sure enough, it was 
purchased and the recipient came into 
Mrs. Roth’s shop to thank her for the 
unique idea. 

Perhaps, some of the following will 
give you ideas: 1940’s stoker’s vest of 
widely-spaced crocheted mesh. When 
stoking the coal furnaces, men wore 
these instead of other undershirts to 
keep them drier when they perspired. 
Comes in several colors at $10.00 and 
looks nifty over a blouse. 

Icebox from New England. Early 
1900's, pressed wood, $325.00. Very 
handsome. You'd be proud to use it as a 
bar, extra kitchen cabinet, chest to hold 
blouses, sweaters, shirts, etc. 


Old brass brothel keys at $6.50 and 
tokens $3.00. A beautiful Victorian oak 
fainting sofa, covered in cream velvet 
with gimp edging, $475.00. $20.00 
potty with word ‘‘Baby’’ baked on. And 
lots of great jewelry, including Sterling 
chain with dark jade leaf pendant 
($35.00, 1900) and an English tortoise 
shell lorgnette, $48.00. 

The one unfortunate feature of the 
shop is its’ location. Antiques From 
Eve is in a small shopping area, down- 
stairs in the back. There isa tiny sign on 


the upstairs door, but they are not per- 
mitted a sign or to display merchandise 
outside that door. 

Mrs. Roth explained: ‘‘We are trying 
to fight this now. I really think the com- 
munity would benefit by getting more 
business. We don’t want to put up an 
obtrusive sign, but just a better one to 
let people know we are here.” 

Well, now you know, so please pay 
them a visit (except on Sunday and 
Monday). You'll be greeted warmly, 
and always withasmile. E 


Trevose Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 


Trevose 
Feasterville 
Southampton 


Buckingham 
Morrisville 
Newtown 


Cornwells Heights 


Pine and Pewler Shop 


Est. 1963 
Delaware Valley’s Largest Selection of Fine Pewter 


10 til 5 Daily 
Fri. til 9 
Closed Sunday 


ROUTE 309 AT THE AIRPORT 


MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 368-0914 
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MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 
x Septic Tanks 
Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 
Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
b existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings e Sewage Pumps * 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 
Over 30 years of service 


PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
612 1412 25 OZ. CANS 


|$ S AN 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


Delo Min 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods * Levelors 
Decor Shades * Carpeting 
Wallpaper to Match Fabric 


Re-Upholstery 
COMPLETE DECORATOR SERVICE 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 
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BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


by Phoebe Taylor 


THE DEVON HORSE SHOW, 
WHERE CHAMPIONS MEET 
Devon, 1896. 


“Well stir up those Welsh farmers, 
get them to breed more good horses 
for us. If we havea horse show with lots 
of breeding classes, that will encourage 
them.” So spoke one of the gentry from 
the Main Line who lived in a com- 
munity where the elegant carriage 
horses were driven by uniformed 
grooms to meet the daily trains. There 
was a shortage of these beautiful 
animals in 1896 . . . an energy crisis, 
when everything went by horse. De- 
livery vans, doctors’ gigs, newspaper 
boxes, ice wagons, mail and meat de- 
liveries were pulled by horses . . . there 
was no other means of transportation 
except by bicycle, walking or riding the 
train and there were not enough horses 
to go around. 

The Main Line, a strip of land border- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
been open country farmed by Welsh 
farmers until it was deliberately popu- 
lated by the ‘‘Pennsy’’ and encouraged 
to become a string of villages for the 
wealthy, the near-wealthy and the 
would-be wealthy. Now it needed more 
horses, not only for transportation, but 
also for games . . . polo, driving and fox 
hunting. Shipping horses by rail was 
hazardous and expensive so the best 
way to increase the supply was to en- 
courage local farmers to breed them — 
thus the first Devon Show in 1896 was 
launched for this purpose. 

A delightful book has been written 
about the history of the Devon Horse 
Show — A Week Down In Devon by 
Christopher S. Hyde. He tells us about 
the gentry getting together one night at 
the Devon Inn to form the Devon Horse 
Show Association. The first show was 
held July 2 instead of the last week of 
May as it is now. Records include not 


only the weather (which was fair) anda 
list of exhibitors, but also the people 
who watched! It was a one-day show as 
compared to the present eight-day 
show. To encourage breeding there 
was a class for ‘‘Stallions Suitable for 
Getting the General Purpose Horse,” 
‘Brood Mares with Foal at Foot,” 
‘Yearling Colts and Fillies,’’ and many 


more. The ‘‘Mare and Foal” class is 
still one of the big attractions of the 
show, especially for children. 

In 1900 the Devon Show vanished, 
but reappeared in 1910, bigger than 
ever and witha new opening date — the 
last week in May. It was held in the 
same location, next to the polo field, 
near the Devon Inn (where the guests 
could watch from the porch). Money 
was no object and any losses from the 
show could be absorbed by the affluent 
directors of Devon. The horsey set was 
at its peak and the ‘‘beautiful people”’ 
of the Main Line spent their days riding 
recklessly and skillfully to the hunt or 


following the show circuit from Virginia 
to New York. This was before the war, 
the automobile and the Depression, 
when Devon was a show for society 
people who loved horses. It had moved 
away from its original purpose of 
encouraging farmers to breed good 
stock to become a very social event. 

By 1914 Devon was the largest 
outdoor show in the United States. 
With 1,000 or more entries there were 
no stabling facilities, except on nearby 
farms, so most exhibitors rode or drove 
to Devon early in the morning, showed 
in their classes and rode home again at 
night. It was really a local show, but 
what a local show! The neighboring 
families were an impressive group: 
Biddles, DuPonts, Ashtons, Collins, 
Coxe. They had their special boxes and 
today these boxes are occupied by their 
descendants — no one ever buys a box 
at Devon, he inherits it. 

The hunting classes were very im- 
portant in the early shows. An exciting 
event which is no longer seen is the 
team of four hunters leaping abreast, 
taking six brush fences in quick suc- 
cession. A hunter team today consists 
of three horses and usually only one 
fence is jumped abreast. Sidesaddle 
riding is almost a lost art, disappearing 
about 1914 except for a few special 
classes. 

The war closed Devon in 1918, but 
only for a year. In 1919 it was back as 
the Devon Horse Show and Country 
Fair and this time it dropped its frivo- 
lous nature and adopted a purpose — 
the benefit of Bryn Mawr Hospital. The 
Country Fair part of the Devon Show 
with its village of shops and society 
volunteers, was the moneymaker. The 
Horse Show always lost money and de- 
pended on the fortunes of its rich share- 
holders to make up the annual deficit. 

The Depression did not have much 
effect on the Main Line, so the Devon 
Horse Show went on with only a few 
less entries. But in the 1950’s Devon 
went into a decline and there were 
barely enough exhibitors to keep it 
open. People were put off by a certain 
amount of Old Philadelphia snobbery 
and even the newspapers reviewed the 
show on the society page. It took a lot of 
effort to change the image of Devon, 
but they did succeed and also got back 


on the sports pages. Driving classes 
were reinstituted, western classes in- 
cluded and celebrities appeared. The 
grounds were improved and the Devon 
Show began to prosper again. 

Junior weekend at Devon is some- 
times referred to as the “children's 
Crusade,” for children from all over the 
country descend upon Devon to partici- 
pate on the first Friday and Saturday. 
They seem to enjoy themselves, meet 
friends and stay up late talking in the 
barns and they are experienced enough 
not to cry over losing. Sunday is the day 
of the Carriage Marathon: over 80 
vehicles of every description — 
phaetons, gigs and jaunting cars, dog 
carts and basket phaetons, park drags, 
road coaches — drawn by one, two, 
three or four horses or ponies over the 
41/-mile course. 

Throughout the week there are the 
saddlebred classes, hackney ponies, 
hunters, open jumping. Most of the 
riders in the open jumper classes are 
professional, riding for a single large 
stable, but there are also owner-riders. 
The super stars like Rodney Jenkins, 


537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 


South of Naval Air Station 


Bernie Traurig, Michele McEvoy thrill 
the crowd and the tension mounts on 
Saturday (Championship Day) with the 
major challenge trophies and big stakes 
classes. 

A week in Devon is a week of ponies 
and children and mud and magnificent 
horses with breathtaking riders — a 
place where champions meet. 

Next month we shall discuss bitting 
and saddlery, what is needed and 
where it can be purchased in Bucks 
County. E 


Needlepoint 


30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
18901 

(215) 348-3630 


Deborah S. Bux 


Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 
Paternayan Yarn 
Instruction 


Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 


Do you know that color you’ve 
always hated? 


BIGELOW makes it look good. 
Come see what BIGELOW has done 
with your least favorite color. The 
color you've always loved doesn’t 
look bad either. 


CARPET SALON has both of them. 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 
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REED AND STEINBACH 


182 West Court Street _ _ 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown's Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


LEONARDS 
JEWELRY 


W atches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


THE DOUBLE J 


að al 


Sandwiches and Platters 


Steaks e Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 


Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 
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‘The 
Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


WATERCRESS WAFFLES? 


When a spring Saturday sees my 
husband going out the door wearing 
rubber boots and armed with large 
plastic bags and shears, I know that the 
annual ‘‘watercress windfall’’ will soon 
follow. Off he goes to his secret water- 
cress source and two hours later 
returns with upwards of ten pounds of 
the stuff. 

Keep in mind that watercress cannot 
be satisfactorily frozen nor can it be 
canned nor can it be dried. Hence it 
naturally follows that over the years I 
have accrued one of the largest water- 
cress recipe files in existence! And you 
thought watercress was just a garnish! 
Does anyone have a good dessert recipe 
for watercress? That is about the only 
thing that I am missing. 

A member of the mustard family, 
radicula nasturtium aquaticum grows 
wild almost worldwide. It thrives in 
clear, cold running water and is often 
found at a spring. The herb is rich in 
vitamins A and C, calcium and iron. 

Supposedly watercress will grow 
well on your kitchen windowsill. I’ve 
never tried it, so this method comes to 
you secondhand and without a guaran- 
tee, but it would be worthatry. You can 
start with either seeds or cuttings. The 
easiest would be to buy some water- 
cress at the market, keep afew stems in 
water which you change daily, keep it in 
good light, and when roots 2’’ long 
form, you are ready to pot. Place a few 
limestone rocks in the bottom of a clay 
pot, add a rich soil (60% humus, 10% 
sand, and 30% loam) mixture, plant 
your cress and keep it moist. A dash of 


fish emulsion or liquid seaweed ferti- 
lizer every so often should maintain the 
plant’s pep. 

And when nature rewards you with 
fresh cuttings, here are some sugges- 
tions of what to do with your water- 


Chortle as you may at the thoughts of 
English tea sandwiches, a Cream 
Cheese and Watercress Sandwich is a 
pure delight. Use either a hearty white 
bread (not the spongy commercial 
stuff) or a whole wheat bread. Spread 
with slightly-softened cream cheese 
and liberally cover with lightly- 
chopped cress leaves and stems. 

Known best as a garnish, watercress 
is probably next thought of in terms of: 


POTAGE CRESSONIERE 


1/4c. butter 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 c. chopped onions 

1 qt. thinly sliced raw potatoes 
1 Tbsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. black pepper 

114 c. water 

1 Ig. bunch watercress, chopped 
11⁄2 c. milk 

1 c. water 

2 egg yolks 

1/2c. light cream 


Heat the butter in a pressure cooker. 
Add the garlic and onions and saute 
until tender. Add potatoes, seasonings, 
11⁄4 c. water, and watercress. Bring to 
pressure and cook 10 minutes. Reduce 
pressure immediately. Add milk and 1 
c. water and heat. Blend together egg 
yolks and cream and gradually stir into 
soup, stirring constantly. Heat til 
slightly thickened. Serve, garnished 
with additional watercress leaves. 
Serves 6. 


For a different flavor, try: 


PORK WATERCRESS SOUP 


11b. watercress 

1/21b. lean pork, chopped fine 
1 tsp. cornstarch 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp pepper 

1/4 tsp. sugar 

1/4 tsp. ginger 

1 Tbsp. soy sauce 

1 Tbsp. peanut oil 

5 cups chicken broth 


Wash and trim watercress. Chop. Mix 
pork with cornstarch, seasonings, 
sugar and soy sauce. Heat oil in pot and 
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saute pork mixture a minute, until pork 
is cooked but not browned. Add boiling 
chicken broth, bring to a boil again, 
cover, and simmer for 10 minutes. Add 
chopped watercress, cover and simmer 
5 more minutes. Serves 6. 


And here’s a quick soup that is quite 
tasty: 


BLENDER CRESS SOUP 


1101/2 oz. can chicken broth 
1c. half and half 

2/3 c. water 

1 bunch watercress, washed 
1 Tbsp. flour 


Mix all ingredients in blender for 30 
seconds. Turn into a saucepan and heat 
til piping hot. Serves 4. 

Don’t overlook watercress as a salad 
green. Rather than just a garnish or as 
part of a salad, use it as the only green. 
It teams well with sour-creamed-based 
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THE FINEST IN WOOD CAB 


We build a variety of wood buildings, including cabanas, garden houses, garages, utility houses and more. We offer these buildings 
in Redwood, Cedar or Fir siding and finished in any of the 66 Olympic Stain colors. 


For FREE brochure call or write: 


Quality with Style 


dressings. Another dressing that sets 
off watercress very nicely is the 
following: 


WATERCRESS DRESSING 


6 Tbsp. olive oil 

2 Tbsp. wine vinegar 

juice of 1/2 lemon 

black pepper 

3 anchovy fillets, minced 

1 tsp. capers, minced 

1 clove of garlic, mashed 
1/2 tsp. prepared mustard 


Li. 


Blend all together well. Chill. Discard 
garlic and spoon dressing over cress. 

Garnish with slices of red onion. 
Baking does not seem to bring out 
the best in watercress. I’ve tried 
Watercress Biscuits and Watercress 
Bread — both recipes were relegated to 
the circular file. Yet on the other hand, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Poolside Cabanas, i$ 


P k 


NAS 


JIM “DALTON 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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Mohair items 

from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, 
handbags, sweaters, 
jewelry, collector’s 
paper weights 


at “THE YARD” 
Lahaska — 794-8166 


The complete boutique for 
shoes, clothing & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 
215-794-5458 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 


Original Work 
of Local Artists 


Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry ¢ Batik e Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


Etcetera se 


in THE YARD 
Lahaska, Penna. 


gifts, accessories, sportswear 
Just for you — 
the newest fashion 
quality 
personalized attention 
the unusual 
794-5528 


Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10:00 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
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¢ Travel 


& Tales 


by Hal Borden 


= 
WHEN AMOST MET 
HARRY A. FRANCK 


It’s along journey by any conveyance 
from Patagonia, the southernmost 
country in South America, to New 
Hope, Pa. 

But in the fertile mind of a teenager, 
making that final imaginative mile in a 
homemade, canvas-covered canoe, the 
trip is as smooth as the surface of an 
eddy in the Delaware River. 

The warm sun on bare shoulders and 
the knowledge that it was the start of 
summer vacation added to the excite- 
ment even if the trip had begun at a 
launching site on the Trenton side of 
the river instead of exotic Patagonia. 

The mission was one of bold under- 
taking, in a region not unfamiliar with 
adventure — tocamp out for three days 
in the wilds of New Hope and to try to 
meet the prince of vagabonds, writer 
and world traveler, Harry A. Franck. 

Even the knowledge of impending 
portage from the river to the canal 
didn’t dampen with one droplet my zest 
or that of my paddling partner, Willie 
Hutchins. 

All during the school year of 1937 we 
had saturated our formative minds in 
our hero’s accounts of his wanderlust 
contained in the many volumes in the 
school and public libraries. 

We'd tramped side by side and word 
by word with him on his ‘‘Vagabond 


Journey Around the World.” Lived 
through each day of his ‘‘Four Months 
Afoot In Spain.” We'd slid down the 
Andes, traveled through Mexico and 
roamed the West Indies. 

Sometimes I personally managed all 
this adventure with a sandwich in hand 
during lunch period, behind a geog- 
raphy book in study class, or propped 
up in bed on a rainy day when a cold 
rescued me from such mundane sub- 
jects as mathematics and something 
called civics. 

When I read in a review in The 
Trenton Times that ‘‘the prince” actu- 
ally lived across the river in New Hope, 
it was then that the desire to shake 
hands with Harry A. Franck burrowed 
into my mind. 

Even a summer shower and cold 
beans for dinner under an overturned 
canoe for shelter sparked the expedi- 
tion and the next morning produced a 
quickened cadence of the paddle blades 
on the canal as we stroked to the sounds 
of far-off drumbeats. 

Somewhere traveling that placid sur- 
face between the willows and grass- 
grown banks of the old canal, I decided 
that living life fully and writing about it 
was the only route to go. 

A few pointers from ‘‘the prince” 
and the rest would be up to me. 


That night, with the sickle moon 
cutting a swath of sky as though it were 
circumscribing the tower atop Bow- 
man’s Hill, sleep came easily to weary 
muscles lulled by memories of the 
author’s accounts in “'A Scandinavian 
Summer’”’ and wanderings in Northern 
China. 

But reality meant dawn, a thin 
blanket, the search for dry wood for the 
breakfast fire and the anticipated face- 
to-face meeting with Harry A. Franck. 

The hike to New Hope was made with 
no thought that each step would have to 
be replaced on the return to camp. But 
such was the impetuosity of youth who 
thought not of what might happen but 
of what was happening at the nonce. 

Life was too brassy new and untried 
for any strange thoughts such as ‘‘what 
if,” “how about’’ or ‘‘suppose.”’ 

The 1774 farm on North Sugan Road 
looked like history was spelled out in its 
every stone and the walls of the farm- 
house added their ambience to the 
scene. 

It was exactly the kind of place a 
globetrotter, a World War I veteran 
lieutenant, would choose to come home 
to between seeing far-off countries that 
seemed endless in number. 

The large, big-footed, black dog that 
barked an unwelcome greeting at the 
intersection of road and lane had not 
been sketched into any dreams. 

I was never as pleased as when a man 
in shoulder-strap overalls stopped cut- 
ting bushes long enough to call off the 
furry vanguard. 

The dog episode proved to be just 
one of the morning’s disappointments. 

“Does the writer Harry A. Franck 


live in that stone house?” I asked. 

‘Yes, but he’s in Alaska or some 
such place,’’.I was told. 

Expectations, like bubbles at the 
base of a falls, can be pricked and dis- 
sipated with no previous warning. 

But my initial disappointment was 
short-lived and in its place a form of 
relief crept over me. 

Just what would I have said had I met 
Mr. Franck? What questions could | 
have put to this explorer who had 
written ‘‘East of Siam’’ and was lik- 
ened by many to “‘Marco Polo Junior,” 
another epic of his making. 

The adventure over, I found a degree 
of satisfaction in writing him at the New 
Hope address and telling him how 
much I admired his books. I’m certain 
my missive was not unlike several 
thousand he must have received during 
his wondrous lifetime. 

In return, after he had put the 
Alaskan trip behind him and made way 
for an account of it on his loaded book- 
shelf, I received a short note of thanks 
and with it an autographed photo. 

This was enough to go on, to begin 
spinning my own tales and weaving 
yarns from the woof that would be my 
own life as a writer-journalist. 

Although I was never quite able to 
make the trek by foot north from Pata- 
gonia, or trail Cortez through Mexico, 
the spirit nurtured by Harry A. Franck’s 
accounts of his many, many wander- 
ings, lives with me still. They were my 
inspiration. 

When I read of his death on April 17, 
1962 at the age of 82, I knew that had it 
been possible, he would have written of 
that final journey, as well. R 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


SS URY 


[LINCOLN | 


Dealer Eats 
Association 


NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. 


N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPE 


Hoyage des Gourmets 


Germany 
Austria 
France 

Italy 
Switzerland 


JULY 28 — AUG. 11, 1977 


$1085.00 


Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 


Iceland 
Germany 


SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 
Austria 
France 
Switzerland 


$ 930.00 


Both tours are inclusive with two meals 

per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 

Write or call for brochure 


AR WAYS 
fom 


Fes AGENCY INC. 
1235 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 
PHONE 215-536-1004 


VILL AGB 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 


We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


SPECIALIZING IN 
CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 


Serving Entire Bucks County 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 

Catering for All Occasions 

Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. e Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 e 536-3499 


HISTORIC 
avend er 
Hall 


c1707 
Bill DeAngelo. Prop 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


elegant dining 
Lunch 11:30-2:00 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Banquet Facilities 


(215) 968-3888 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RIS 413 & 532 NI WIOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Chez Odette, a unique Country French restau- 
rant on the Delaware on South River Road in 
New Hope, Pa. has recently taken on new 
management, a new look, and a new menu. 

The old Bucks County fieldstone house always 
had character, but now the different dining 
areas are newly redecorated, each retaining its 
individuality. 

New owners, Ann Pappas and Jack Nyari, 
have done a marvelous job of keeping the 
‘favorites’ while adding variety. Famous Chez 
Odette specialties like trout stuffed with escar- 
gots, steak au poivre, langoustine flambe and 
Alaskan king crab legs are as delicious as ever, 
while every day there are ‘‘blackboard specials’’ 
in the Country French tradition. 

The drinks are ample, the wines superb, the 
service uncommonly attentive, and the prices 
reasonable. There is live entertainment six 
nights a week, beginning at 7:30 Monday 
through Thursday and at 9 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. In fact, Chez Odette’s bar has become 
an increasingly popular after dinner nightspot — 
for drinks, dancing, a chance to meet or make 
friends, and just plain good fun. 

Chez Odette truly has something for every- 
one. One could describe a visit to Chez Odette as 
a visit to an old friend’s house. In a word. . . 
inviting. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

BUCKS COUNTY 
Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 


INN 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 

Late snack menu 

served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous “Country French" 
menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 
atmosphere, the entertainment — 


all delicious! 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 


Reservations, credit cards welcome 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 


setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 


ederach Station 


Offering the Finest in 
Food and Spirits 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad (Car 


New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous “country french” restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday Brunch 
11:00 — 2:00 
Salfordville Rd., Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


COUNTRY LUNCH SPECIALS 
Tuesday thru Saturday 


OPEN DAILY 

& NITELY 

CLOSED MONDAYS 
PHONE — 847-2464 


DINNERS 


DINNER SPECIALS NITELY 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 


Sunday Dinners 


COUNTRY DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


SIRLOIN STRIP STEAK 
TUES., WED., & THURS. 
$5.95 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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= Food & Cocktails 


* THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN 
BRISTOL, PA. 


U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike 
Phone: 788-8400 
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DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 
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RESTAURANT 


£ a Thiirs.; Fi, 


i i B11: 00 to 2:30 
sI E s: 00 to 8:00 
z -T- Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
n Sunday Dinners 
—— 2:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m 


Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch and Dinner 
Piano Bar and Snacks 
Until Late Hours .x,` 
NIGHTLY 


Route 611 i 
Plumsteadville, Pa, . 


1667500; 2.7 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Starting 
May 9 open 7 days a week 11:30 a.m. - closing. 
Sunday 1 - 8. Reservations appreciated, 
257-9954. Ron and Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 


Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Piumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open 
daily for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Featuring American and Continental cui- 
sine served in an Early American candlelit 
atmosphere. 
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Levittown Shopping Center 


„and a! Levittown, Pa. Banc, 
StoP io 10 So Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. es Com, 
Q, 2, 
say Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. å Niens 
HOTEL & RESTAURANT NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Serving fine French Cuisine Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza III 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Closed Sundays Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Main & Broad Streets 945-4977 945-4277 Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 
Take-out & Delivery 


Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


946-7966 
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Fine Food 
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Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Adults $4.95. Children $2.95. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
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Italian & American Cuisine 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 


Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 
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meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed.. Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA «accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


’s Restaurant 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 
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OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 
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g GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
À Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
g Starting May 9, Open 7 Days a Week 
z 11:30 a.m. 'til closing 

4 SUNDAY 1 — 8 p.m. 

Y Reservations Suggested 

Ú 257-9954 

ø 
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Your Host — Ron DuBree 


E BREE 
ıs GROOMING 

The Leopard is on the rampage. N 
N 


He's knocking down his walls, 


tearing apart his restaurant and | 
lounge and is inviting you to \\, 
| watch it all 


happen. Join the 
Leopard any night 
of the week and 
be amazed by his 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 


jungle into the we) 
finest Restaurant 

and Lounge on the 4 „|ý rs 
North East 2 


Continent 
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At The Holiday Inn Y AA 

3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. DOI Æ WE 2 

Cornwells Heights ph h P Ü 4 J 
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Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion fuu 
Excellence in Dining 

“There’s no doubt this 

is the best restaurant 
in Bucks County.” 


(Leonard Lear, 
Dining Critic) 


516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
(215) 788-3153 


Since 1730 
Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 
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Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1 — ANNUAL RALLY-ROUND BUCKS COUNTY, spon- 
sored by the Bucks County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. 
Rally will begin at the Chal-Brit Shopping Plaza, 21⁄2 miles 
south of Doylestown. Road rally for any type of car taking in 
historic and park sites of Bucks County. There will be three 
classes of drivers, experienced, novice, and family. 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Admission. Contact Al Brinkman, Buckingham 
Sports Car Club, 215:368-8148 or Dennis Wehrung, Dept. of 
Parks and Recreation, 215:757-0571. 


May 1 — NEW HOPE SPRING FESTIVAL, sponsored by the 
City Spirit Office and the New Hope Chamber of Commerce. 
Spring Concert by the City Spirit Community Orchestra, 
7:30 p.m. at the Bucks County Playhouse. Tickets and infor- 
mation, 215:862-2981. 


May 2-21 — “STITCHERY '77,"’ The National Standards 
Council of American Embroiderers’ fifth biennial traveling 
show on view on the fifth floor ramp of Hess’s Hamilton 
Mall store in Allentown. Comprised of approximately 50 
pieces, representing all methods of needlework, chosen 
from a vast number of national entries. Hess’s is one of only 
three locations on the east coast chosen to present this 
nationally acclaimed needlework show. Tues., Wed. & Sat. 
from 10:00 to 5:30 and Mon., Thurs., & Fri. from 10:00 
to 9 p.m. 


May 4 — SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE BUCKS 
COUNTY COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, Warrington 
Country Club; cocktail hour at 6:30 p.m. followed by dinner 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $25 per person or $250 per table which 
includes a corporate membership in the Council. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-6644. 


May 5 — PUT ON A PRETTY FACE. Estee Lauder representa- 
tive Marg MacConnell demonstrates basic makeup tech- 
niques, exotic effects, solutions for specific problems. John 
Wanamaker, King of Prussia Mall, Rose Garden Restau- 
rant. 9:30 a.m. Tickets are free, available at the Gift Wrap 
Desk. 


May 5, 6, 7, 8 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS DEMON- 
STRATION and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving House, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 32 and 532. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Contact 215:493-4076. 


May 6 — BUCKS COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE through 
Bucks County Office of Manpower will offer series of free, 
non-credit courses to prepare individuals for taking the high 
school equivalency exam. Tuesday through Friday for seven 
weeks. Courses will be offered at the Bucks County Board of 
Public Assistance office on Otter St., Bristol, Pa. and at the 
Board's office at 22 S. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. Hours 
at Bristol, 9 to 11 a.m. or 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Hours at Doyles- 
town, 1 to 3 p.m. or 3 to 5 p.m. For registration contact 
Barbara Miller at 215:968-5861. 


May 7 — PLEASANT VALLEY HOLLOW FARMS HUNTER 
HORSE SHOW on Slifer Valley Road off Rt. 212, 1⁄4 mile 
east of Pleasant Valley. For information call 346-7294. 


May 7, 8 — 3rd ANNUAL QUILT SHOW & SALE sponsored by 
the Boyertown Area Historical Society, 43 So. Chestnut St., 
Boyertown, Berks County, Pa. Sat. 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sun. 
noon to 6 p.m. Donation, $1.00 for adults, children under 16 
admitted free if accompanied by an adult. 
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May 8 — HORSE SHOW AT PINEWAY FARMS, Woodbourne 
Road, Langhorne, Pa., for the benefit of Saint Mary 
Hospital. Rain or shine, 9 a.m. until ? For further informa- 
tion call 215:348-4580. 


May 11 — 3rd ANNUAL KITCHEN & GARDEN TOUR 
presented by Friends of the Newtown Library Company 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. (Rain date May 12) Tickets $3.00, 
may be purchased at the Newtown Library, 114 East Centre 
Ave., Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. Benefit for the library 
expansion program. Plants for sale. Tea served at the 
library. For information call 215:968-3217. 


May 14 — BENEFIT AUCTION, QUAKERTOWN CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOL, Rte. 313 to Paletown Rd., left on Rocky Ridge 
Road. Homemade quilts, antiques, Penna. Dutch foods. 
Information 215:536-3120. 


May 14 — PINEWOOD DERBY DAY, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Boy Scouts of America stage their annual 
Bucks County run-off of this exciting contest. 


May 14, 15 — ANNUAL FOLK FESTIVAL on grounds of Mercer 
Museum, Doylestown, Pa., Pine and Ashland Streets. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Craft demonstrations, exhibits, special 
events and refreshments. Admission charge. Contact 
museum 215;345-0210. 


May 15 — COLONIAL DEMONSTRATION AND MILITARY 
ENCAMPMENT, Bucks County Riflemen, Memorial Build- 
ing area, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
12 Noon, 2 and 4 p.m. 


May 16-21 — ARMED FORCES WEEK, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Representatives from our U.S. service 
branches will display material and literature about their 
respective groups in the mall. 


May 17 — PLEASANT HOLLOW FARMS HUNTER HORSE 
SHOW in Slifer Valley Road off Rt. 212, Pleasant Valley, Pa. 
Show starts at 9 a.m., usually ends about 6 p.m. For infor- 
mation call Mrs. John C. Cory, 215:346-7294. 


May 19 — SHEEP SHEARING DEMONSTRATION, Thompson- 
Neely Barn, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


May 20 — CHICKEN COOKING CONTEST, sponsored by the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Philadelphia Regional Championship 
of Chicken Cooking. 


May 21 — ANNUAL CANDLELIGHT DINNER, Historic 
Fallsington, Inc. Call 215:295-6567 for reservations and 
information. 


May 21 — ANNUAL HORSE SHOW AND FAIR sponsored by 
St. Mary’s Hall, Doane Academy, Maple Beach, Bristol 
Township. On the property of Rohm and Haas. Anyone 
interested in competing may call the Academy, during 
school hours. 609:396-3500. 


May 21 — SPRING DINNER DANCE presented by the Valley 
Athletic Association of Bensalem Township. Northampton 
Valley Country Club, 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Donation of $30.00 
per couple includes a cocktail hour, formal dinner, open bar 
and music by The Going Thing Orchestra. For tickets & 
information contact Norton Levin at 215:757-6014. 


May 22 — HORSE SHOW AT PINEWAY FARMS, Woodbourne 
Road, Langhorne, Pa. for the benefit of Pennypack Associa- 
tion. For further information call 215:757-4714. 


May 22 — MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE, AMERICAN LEGION 
SOLDIERS’ GRAVES, Bowman's Hill Section, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Rte. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope, 
Pa. 2 p.m. 


May 22-June 4 — BOB JONES PETTING ZOO, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Lovable and entertaining tiny animals 
are back for the kids to pet, cuddle and feed. 


May 27-30 — 6th ANNUAL BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM 
ANTIQUES SHOW focusing on ‘‘Country Americana” and 
the 200th Anniversary of the Battle of the Brandywine. 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


May 27-June 4 — THE DEVON HORSE SHOW & COUNTRY 
FAIR, Devon, Pa. This year’s special highlight, the world- 
famous Budweiser Clydesdales. For information call 
Susannah L. Denison 215:884-7773. 


ARTS 


May 1 — SPRING STROLL IN CLINTON, N.J., a festive day of 
music, dancing, exhibits, displays, historic walking tour, 
photography contest, etc. Sponsored by the Clinton Guild. 
The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh St., Clinton, N.J. Information 
201:735-8707. 


May 1-15 — 23rd ART EXHIBIT sponsored by Yardley Art 
Association, Yardley Community Center, S. Main St. 
Daily 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


May 1-June 30 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown will be featuring a mixed media« 
show by craftsmen from across the country. Reception 
1-4 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


May 5-8 — MALL-WIDE EXHIBITION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ART in many forms. Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


May 6 — ART SHOW of New Hope Art League at Bowman's 
Hill Wildflower Preserve, Washington Crossing Park, Rt. 32 
& 532. Information 215:862-5602. 


May 6 — OPENING OF SHOW BY HAL SINGER at the Fred 
Clark Museum, ‘Carversville, Pa. 


May 7 — TINICUM CIVIC ASSOCIATION ART EXHIBIT in 
Stover Mill, Route 32. 2 to 5 p.m. Free. Information 
215:297-9610. 


May 9-31 — PRINT SHOW featuring international and local 
printmakers. Crossing Gallery, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Open Tuesday-Saturday 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:493-6784. 


May 11-18 — BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL STUDENT ART 
FESTIVAL, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Six Bucks 
County Districts represented in this amateur art exhibit. 


May 21 — Ist ANNUAL ART SHOW & SALE, sponsored by 
Upper Bucks Art League and Downtown Merchants Associ- 
ation of Quakertown, Pa. Sidewalk show. West Broad 
Street. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open to the public, local artists 
encouraged to participate. For information contact Karla 
Rauch 215:538-0957. 


May 21 — DEMONSTRATION of shaded gold paint by ceramist 
Ruth James, 1027 Ridge Road, Sellersville, Pa. 1:30 p.m. 


May 21 — FINE ARTS FESTIVAL. Workshops at 10 a.m., 1 & 3 
p.m. New Hope-Solebury High School grounds, Rte. 179, 
New Hope, Pa. $3.00 adults, $1.50 students & senior 
citizens. 


May 22-June 19 — OILS BY NICOLA BLAZEW, including 


landscapes, street scenes, florals & nudes. The Art Spirit, 
Inc., 5 Leigh St., Clinton, N.J. 


CONCERTS 


May 1 — BUCKS COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCERT 
CHOIR, Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State 
Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. Free admission. 


May 1 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing, at Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting House, Route 413. 7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. For infor- 
mation 215:355-6933. 


May 1 — WORLD PREMIERE OF “OUR VOICE IS ONE” by 
Lilias Barger. New Hope-Solebury High School. 7:30 p.m. 


May 8 — DANIEL EPSTEIN, PIANO CONCERT, Brandywine 
River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 5 p.m. Tickets $2 to $5 in 
advance or at the door. Information 215:388-7601. 


May 10 — CRESCENT TEMPLE BAND, Wanamaker Court, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. 


May 11 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Dr. Matteo Giammario conducting. 8 p.m. Kirby Arts 
Center, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 
Guest artist Ben Barth is Ist flute in orchestra, student at 
George School and lives in Levittown, Pa. Free admission. 


May 14 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG FESTIVAL, Core 
Creek Park, Tollgate Road, Langhorne, Pa. Evening con- 
cert. Raindate May 15. Admission. Information 
215:355-6933 or 215:757-0571. 


May 15 — HEBRAIC ARTS CHAMBER SERIES, Israeli pianist 
Mordecai Shehori. 2:30 p.m. Sanctuary of Congregation 
Adath Jeshurun, York & Ashbourne Rds., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Free admission. Ample parking and Septa Rt. 55 bus stops 
at the door. 


May 22 — BACH FESTIVAL OF CANTATA SINGERS at 
Quakertown High School, Park Ave., Quakertown, Pa. 


May 29 — MERCER COUNTY BAND CONCERT, Memorial 
Building, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
2 p.m. Free. Information 215:493-4076. 


FILMS 


May 1 — “TREASURES OF SAN MARCO" & “PEGGY 
GUGGENHEIM: ART IN VENICE,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


May 1 — “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN,” Bucks County Com- 
munity College, Newtown, Pa. College Library auditorium. 
7:30 p.m. Free. 


May 4 — “FACE TO FACE,” McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 7 & 9 p.m. $2.00 admission. 


May 5 — “THE LAST DETAIL,” Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. College library auditorium. 
7:30 p.m. Free. 


May 5, 12, 19, 26 — SEQUEL TO THE WINTER “MOVING 
VISIONS” SERIES exploring motion pictures as an art form. 
Spring series is offering outstanding foreign-produced 
films. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. 8 p.m. $2.00 admission. ‘‘Reou-Takh, A Luta 
Continua” and “*Witnesses”’; “‘Lucia’’; ‘The Hour of Liber- 
ation Has Sounded” and ‘‘Revolution Until Victory”; 
“Blood of the Condor” and ‘‘Memories of Under- 
development.” 


May 8 — EXPERIMENTAL, INDEPENDENT AND AVANT- 


GARDE CINEMA. 8 p.m. McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. $2.50. 


ART and CRAFT 
EXHIBITION 


ELEPHANT RD. and RT. 113 
DUBLIN PA. JUNE 4th - 11 to 5 PM 


coun AN ORAMRE * 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
designate. 


Subscription 


POSSESSES SESE HEHEHE EETEEHHETESHHEHSEEHHHEEETETHESHEHEESEEEEEESEEE EH EEEEES 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 
D 6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
D 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 [ Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 


(Introductory offer not applicable) 


O New Subscripti 
SS Canada: Add $1.00 


O Renewal 


O Gift Subscription 


D 36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Send as Gift to: 

Name 

Address 


City 
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May 8 — “LORRAINE HANSBERRY: THE BLACK EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE CREATION OF DRAMA” and “KURT 
VONNEGUT, JR.: A SELF-PORTRAIT,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


May 11 — “THIEVES LIKE US,” Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. College Library auditorium. 8 p.m. 
Free. 


May 11, 12 — “THE GODFATHER, PART Il,” McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8 p.m. $2.50. 


May 12 — “THE HARRAD EXPERIMENT,” Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pa. College library audi- 
torium. 7:30 p.m. Free. 


KAY 


NERO 


Birth defects 


are forever. 
Unless you help. 


| TO PROTECT THE UNBORN 
AND THE NEWBORN 


March of Dimes 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


May 13, 14 — “TAXI DRIVER,” McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 8 & 10 p.m. $2.00. 


May 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 29 — WEEKEND FILMS, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 
11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum 
admission. 


May 15 — “EZRA POUND: POET’S POET”; “ʻe. e. cummings: 
THE MAKING OF A POET”; and ““YERGENY YEVTUSH- 
ENKO: A POET’S JOURNEY.” Personalized examinations 
of three creative men. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


May 18 — “UNE PARTIE DE PLAISIR,” McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton, N.J. 8 & 10 p.m. $2.00. 


May 20, 21 — TRIPLE FEATURE, McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 7:30 p.m. Information 609:921-8700. 


May 22 — “THORNTON WILDER, STANISLAVSKY: MAKER 
OF THE MODERN THEATRE” and ‘‘SIX CHARACTERS 
IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free. 


May 29, 30 — “FEDERICO FELLINI: THE DIRECTOR AS 
CREATOR” and “THE LIGHT FANTASTIC,” New Jersey 
State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free. 


May 1 — “LITTLE LEAGUE MOOCHIE,”’ New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. 
Sun. 1 p.m. Admission is free, no age restrictions. 


May 7, 8 — “THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF PUSS 'N 
BOOTS,” New Jersey State Museum. See above for times 
of show. 


May 14 — “RETURN TO 0Z,'” New Jersey State Museum. 
See above for times of show. 


May 21, 22 — “UNCLE SAM MAGOO,” New Jersey State 
Museum. See above for times of show. 


May 28, 29 — “THE POINT,” New Jersey State Museum, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. 
Also May 30 at 1 p.m. Admission is free, no age restrictions. 


W 


Member NSPI 


RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POOLS 


all Pools Inc. 


Concrete Gunite Construction 
Builders-Distributors 
Subcontractors 


Pool Equipment & Accessories 


A Leader in Quality & Supervision 
Over 25 Years Experience 
Bank Financing Available 


ADVANCE LANE & ROUTE 309 
COLMAR, PENNA. 18915 
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THEATRE 


May 1 — “KAFKA, TEA OR ME,” Princeton Triangle Show 
at the McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 7:30 p.m. Ticket 
information 609:921-8700. 


May 1-7 — “THE GLASS MENAGERIE.” ACT ONE, Allentown 
College Theatre, Center Valley, Pa. Curtain time 8 p.m. 
Ticket demand already heavy. Tickets may be ordered or 
reserved at the Box Office between 9:30 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Monday thru Friday 215:282-3192. 


May 4-15 — ‘‘GODSPELL,” at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Information 215:862-2041. 


May 5-7 — “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” Campus 
players, Glassboro State College. 8:00 p.m. Student Center 
Cafeteria. Admission $2.50, students $1.00, Senior citizens 
$1.50. 


May 6-7 — “FINISHING TOUCHES,” by Jean Kerr. Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rte. 563 near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:723-2733. 


May 6, 7, 13, 14 — “SUGAR,” King of Prussia Players, 
Henderson & S. Gulph Rds., King of Prussia, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Group rates, season tickets. Information 
215:265-1782. 


May 13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 — ‘‘GOD’S FAVORITE,” by Neil 
Simon, Dutch Country Players, Rte. 563 near Green Lane. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:723-2733. 


May 13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 — “MARY STUART,” Town & 
Country Players, Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. Curtain time 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Information 215:766-7586. 


May 19-22 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR,” at the Bucks 
County Playhouse. 
215:862-2041. 


Reservations and information 


May 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28 — “TEA & SYMPATHY," The Barn, 
Store Road off Rte. 73, Skippack, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.50 weeknights; $3 Sat. Information 
215:584-4005. 


May 27, 28 — “TRIAL BY JURY,” and “THE SORCERER,” 
at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia presented by the 
Savoy Company. Benefit for the Schuylkill Valley Nature 
Center. Tickets from $3 to $8. Information 215:PE5-7161. 


May 27-31 — “CAROUSEL,” at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Reservations and information 215:862-2041. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


May 1 — SPRING TOUR OF SPRING WILDFLOWERS, Church- 
ville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane. Wed. thru Sat., 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. or Sun. noon to 5 p.m. Information 
215:357-4005. 


May 1-31 — LONGWOOD GARDENS, Rte. 1, Kennett Square. 
Spectacular botanical displays. Grounds open daily 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Conservatories, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $2 
adults, $1 children 6 thru 12 (5 & under free). 


May 3 — ‘300 YEARS OF BUCKS COUNTY ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” last of six lectures by Margaret Bye Richie. Call 
Mr. Varker 215:968-5861 for location. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


May 4 — "FOLK HEROES OF THE PUPPET STATE,” lecture 
sponsored by Free Library of Northampton Township, 345 
Richboro-Newtown Road. 7:30 p.m. Information call 
215:357-3050. 


May 7 — SPRING ROUNDUP, Bird Census, Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane. All day. Information 
215:357-4005. 


May 7, 11, 15 — BIRD WALK at 7 a.m. sponsored by the 
Bowman's Hill State Wildflower Preserve in Washington 
Crossing State Park. For information 215:493-4076. 


May 14 — “OUTDOORS IN OUR BACKYARD,” Churchville 
Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane. Outdoor exhibits and 
displays, plant sale, hay-rides, clothesline art show, animals 
and more. All day. 


May 15 — “SPRING BIRD SONGS,” 2 p.m. Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane. 


May 18 — ARCHITECTURE OF BUCKS COUNTY: Slide Show 
and Lecture by Margaret Bye Richie at 8 p.m. at the 


Margaret R. Grundy Memorial Library, 680 Radcliffe St., 
Bristol, Pa. Refreshments will be served. 


May 20 — CAMPFIRE PROGRAM — NATURE AT NIGHT. 
8 to 9 p.m. Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville 


Lane. 
TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN MAY 1 THRU 31 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 
215:794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
1⁄4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10-5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. (Pearl S. Buck’s home). 
Open Monday thru Friday for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Call 215:249-0100 for details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man's Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30-4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or other 
interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON INC., Fallsington. The pre-Revolu- 


tionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fallsington 
stands as a living lesson in our country’s early history. 
Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until May 15, 
Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. thru 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. Admis- 
sion. Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to 
old age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol 
and drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 
by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admis- 
sion. For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 


The Lawn Expert 


thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and 
typewriters. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, children under 12 75c. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. 

L J 
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BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 
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SUBURBAN CORINTHIAN 
POOLS 


Strength of the Ages@ 


2402 N. Easton Road 
(Rt. 611 N. of Willow 
Grove T.P. Exit) 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
441-0996 


Swim a month earlier ...ora month later 


Our specially insulated walls allow you the pleasure 
of your pool for two additional months per season. 


Bank Financing Available 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


4st 
FIRST 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


The new Toyota Corolla 
“The Answer” is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
“The Answer” at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving 
habits and your car's con- 
dition and equipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
“The Answer.” It’s here 
today. 


INTRODUCING 


Corolla 2 Dr. 1200 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 


345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


hompson 
yota 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 43) 


man company in 1963 and developed it 
into a $31/2 million business. His com- 
pany is involved in precision machining 
of metals where close tolerances is the 
‘‘bottom line” of the business. Ketron, 
Inc., a privately-held professional serv- 
ices firm, recently acquired Informa- 
tion Technology, Inc. The Montgomery 
Mall Merchants’ Association plans a 
non-profit fair, June 4 and 5. Fund- 
raisers for charitable and civic organi- 
zations should contact the mall man- 
agement office for details . . . After two 
years of research, a sewage plant on 
Deer Island in Boston Harbor tested 
disinfection of sludge by bombardment 
with electron beam. Dr. John G. 
Trump, project head, said a 400,000- 
rad dose destroys pathogens and effec- 
tively inactivates toxic chemicals so 
sludge is safe for farm fields. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

27 Lower Bucks Chamber members 
will charter a plane May 2 to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to meet with Senators Heinz 
and Schweiker (PA) and Congressman 
Kostmayer (Bucks). May 5th, a “We 
Salute our Police’’ dinner-dance will be 
held at King’s Caterers II, New Falls 
Rd. & Rt. 413, Levittown. Upper Bucks 
Chamber president, Charles Stewart, 
tells us the annual issue of FOCUS has 
been completed. It gives descriptions 
of 22 townships and boroughs in the 
Chamber’s area of organization. Their 
monthly dinner meeting will be held 
May 4, 7 p.m., at the Four Winds 
Restaurant, Revere. Central Bucks 
Chamber would like to remind the 
business community of the May 25th 
day-long workshop — ‘‘Learn for 
Profit’? — to be held at the Warrington 
Country Club. Brochures with reserva- 
tion forms are available from the 
Chamber office. On April 16, the sixth 
Annual Business and Community Serv- 
ice Awards dinner-dance was held at 
the Fountainhead. Honored were 
Helen Spruance, as Humanitarian; 
David Burpee as Bucks County’s Am- 
bassador; Theodore L. Gross, Inc. for 
Business Achievement, and Raymond 
Granville Barger for his contribution to 
the Arts. E 


SAVORY STEWPOT 
(Continued from page 57) 


stir frying seems to bring out the best in 
watercress. Using the following recipe 
as a guide, let your imagination carry 
you on. Watercress with chicken . . . 
shrimpy. . woeer. .. cab... 


PORK WITH WATERCRESS 


4 lg. bunches watercress 
1/4c. peanut oil 
1 sm. clove garlic, chopped 
1 Ib. pork, cut in thin slices 
3 Tbsp. soy sauce 
1 Tbsp. brown sugar 
Wash and drain watercress. Cut off 
woody bottoms, if any. Heat oil in a 
large skillet, add garlic and pork and 
brown the meat quickly. Add soy, sugar 
and watercress. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture reaches a boil. 
Cover and cook 2 minutes. Serve im- 
mediately, with rice. Serves 6. 
Dipped in a tempura batter and fried, 
watercress is delightful. And the Italian 
version, Fritto Misto, also is sparked by 
the addition of watercress. 
Or for a pasta dish, try: 


SPAGHETTI WITH 
HERBED WATERCRESS SAUCE 


1/2 c. minced scallions 

4 garlic cloves, minced 

1/3c. oil 

3c. chopped watercress 

2/3 c. dry white wine 

1/2 tsp. oregano 

1/4 tsp. thyme 

1/2c. minced parsley, fresh 

Saute scallions and garlic in oil for 3 

minutes. Add watercress and parsley 

and heat quickly. Reduce heat, add 

wine and seasonings. Add salt and 

pepper to taste and keep warm. Cook 

1 lb. spaghetti al dente. Drain and toss 

with 1⁄4 c. melted butter and watercress 

sauce. Serve with freshly-grated 

Parmesan cheese. Serves 4-6. 
Watercress in large amounts keeps 

quite well in a plastic bag in the refrig- 

erator. In small amounts, it does very 

well with its’ feet in water and its’ head 

in a plastic bag (this works beautifully 

with parsley). So whether you have a 

bunch or a bonanza, remember that 

watercress is far more than a garnish. 

And if you have any favorite recipes, I 

would love to hear from you! h. Í 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 37) 


hibited in their choice of paintings and 
prints. Here you could match any decor 
from their wide variety of art work. I 
always enjoy browsing in this shop. 
And if you are decorating or con- 
sideringit, Harriet Associates, on Main 
Street, will leave you brimming with 
ideas. She carries everything you 
would need to put together any room of 
the house — carpeting, wallpaper, 
fabrics, accessories, bedspreads — and 
it runs the gamut from very traditional 
to very modern. They offer consultation 
services. One wouldn’t think to look 
here for silver jewelry, but do! A truly 
lovely selection of jewelry for sale. 
Want to skateboard through town? 
Stop at Yardley Bicycle Center, where 
they are sold. Schwinn is the specialty 
here, whether you want a new bike, 
parts or repairs. A short bike ride down 
Main Street is Yardley Florist. Wander 
from room to room — house plants, 
planters, baskets, dried flowers, gift 
goods, candles . . . the list goes on and 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 


on. You could get lost in here and have 
a wonderful time doing it. 

If you’ ve lost track of time in all these 
wanderings, stop at Shaw’s Old Clock 
Shoppe in the Yardley Shopping Center 
on Main. Time never stands still here 
— you’re surrounded by ‘‘time march- 
ing on.” A fascinating collection of old 
clocks in all sizes and shapes, and a 
very pleasant proprietor. To step out of 
time again, step into Seplow’s Depart- 
ment Store, on Main near Afton. At 
least 40 years vanish as you enter the 
narrow, dimly-lit store. Counters run 
down both sides (the shop must be 
about 10 feet wide!) and boxes and 
merchandise flank the walls. T-shirts, 
pantyhose, men’s shirts, boys’ socks — 
it’s all here. Somehow, it’s heartwarm- 
ing to know there are still stores like 
this around and that the world hasn't 
become one giant K-Mart. 

Yardley offers a blend of the old and 
the new. Almost 300 years old, it has 
managed to preserve its’ character to a 
great extent. Take some time on a quiet 
spring weekday and discover Yeardley- 
ville. H 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from l-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 
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GOVERNMENT STUDY COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 27) 


ous affiliations with farming groups he has 
exhibited a willingness to speak out on issues 
without regard for personal consequences. He 
likes to temper his conservative philosophical 
approach to issues with the necessity to be real- 
istic and practical. 


39G — DANIEL J. LAWLER (R) 

His years as a county public defender, district 
justice and solicitor for Lower Southampton 
Township have given him an insight into both 
county and local government. He feels the mood 
of the electorate is for a change in the structure of 


Doylestown 
“Cross 


Three offices to serve you . 


Keys 


. and you get 51⁄4% per year for your regular 


government and he is very concerned that candi- 
dates will be chosen who do not have an open 
mind or are not concerned enough about the 
county. He feels that whatever new type of 
government is chosen it should be made more 
accountable and responsive to the citizens. This 
is an especially difficult task since the county is 
distinctly divided into at least four areas with 
different interests and different problems. He 
became familiar with the different districts while 
assistant attorney general for the state working 
on land condemnation projects for the county’s 
highway system. 


40G — JOSEPH V. ELLIS (D) 
This Fairless Hills resident is an associate 


‘Dublin 


savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 
Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 


Insurance Corporation. 


High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


“On Monument Square" 


Jestown Federal $ 
S AERE lki 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: 1⁄2 MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 


a 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM 


NOW OPEN 


Chemicals * Accessories + Cleaning * Painting 
Marlow Pumps & Motors (Sales) è Pool & Patio Furniture 


SALES e REPAIRS e PARTS e RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


CALL 348-8990 
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645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 


professor of History at Trenton, New Jersey State 
College. Anaactive participant in the political 
process, he feels his many years of teaching 
about government gives him the background to 
understand and contribute to a study of the 
county’s operations. He wants to make sure the 
accent is on ‘‘study’’ of the present form before 
any recommendations for change might be made. 
He stresses his absolute commitment to the 
“principles of democracy,” while pointing out 
his opinions are not stubborn. 


34H — ROBERT A. FLOWERS (R) 

His close connection to the present administra- 
tion has convinced him the present system is not 
working properly and makes no allowances for 
diverse opinions. He believes alternative systems 
of county government should be studied to 
improve efficiency and make government more 
responsive to its citizens. But, at the same time, 
he wants to assure that any new form doesn’t 
usurp powers of the municipalities or overburden 
taxpayers. As chairman of the Northampton 
Township group making an analysis of the home 
rule charter written for Bucks by the past com- 
mission, he has already studied some of the 
alternatives. A self-employed nurseryman, he is 
also a member of the county Neshaminy Water 
Resources Authority. 


35H — EDWARD F. BALAJEWSKI (R) 

As chairman of the Pennsylvania Committee to 
Save Our Local Governments, he has actively 
traveled throughout the Philadelphia suburban 
counties warning against the pitfalls of home 
rule. He fears that without sufficient attention 
paid to the needs of the local municipalities, 
county government will become too powerful. A 
sheet metal worker from Cornwells Heights, he 
has been interested in home rule legislation since 
its inception and is concerned that it will give the 
county ‘‘too broad a grant of powers.” 


36H — ELAINE P. ZETTICK (R) 

She sees a need for a change in county govern- 
ment to a structure which focuses on concepts of 
economy, efficiency, responsibility and respon- 
siveness, and one which assures control of the 
government by the people. In her three years as 
director of the county’s Bicentennial she worked 
with every department in the county and became 
aware of the needs not only of the county, but 
local municipalities as well. She feels her experi- 
ence in both public activities and her own 
business gives her a unique background which 
would aid a study commission. She stresses she is 
‘ʻa builder with a positive approach”’ and applies 
this philosophy to both her candidacy for the 
government study commission and in her race for 
a supervisor’s seat from Middletown Township. 


37H — CATHERINE N. BONAVENTURA (R) 
A Middletown Township housewife, Mrs. Bona- 
ventura was unknown at Republican Party Head- 
quarters or to several active members of the 
party. An unlisted telephone number prevented 
the writer from obtaining information prior to 
deadline. 


38H — JACK SIROTT (D) 

As an attorney he has represented local munici- 
palities and school districts and in the early 
1960’s served as chairman of the Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission. He is convinced 
there is a need for achange in county government 
to make it more representative. He believes 
serious considerations should be given to a 
consolidation of some of the elected offices as a 
way of streamlining government and making it 
more efficient. He feels the work of the first 
commission can offer valuable guidelines and 
that the new study commission can profit by their 
work and mistakes. A resident of Middletown 
Township, he has practiced law in the county 
since 1956 and is willing to devote the necessary 
time to a study. 


39H — HERMAN SILVERMAN (D) 


Mr. Silverman is president of Sylvan Pools, Inc. 


member of the Bucks County Council on the Arts, 
he has also been active in various community and 
civic affairs. Since he failed to return several calls 
placed to both his office and home, the writer was 
unable to get his views on the proposed govern- 
ment study commission and its goals, prior to 
deadline. 


40H — ANDREW KAELIN (D) 

Retired international vice president of the Trans- 
port Workers of America, he has now turned his 
energies towards his job as a Warrington Town- 
ship supervisor. He has been a constant attendee 
at the county commissioners’ meeting and sel- 
dom fails to offer his comments or criticisms of 
how the county is operating. He is the founder of 
the Bucks County Taxpayers Association, acting 
as a spokesman for many of the other residents. 
He believes the present three-member board of 


much “‘infighting, wheeling and dealing” and 
has lost its effectiveness. ‘‘There must be a better 
way — one which will clear up some of the 
inequities ih our present form of government.” 


341 — RICHARD LAWRENCE (R) 

Although he was a member of the first study com- 
mission, he feels that work should be ignored and 
the new Commission should ‘‘start from scratch” 
in a study of the county government. He is con- 
cerned that people with special interests will be 
elected and dominate a study so the ‘‘job won’t be 
done properly.’’ He believes a change should be 
made, but stresses he wants officials elected, not 
appointed. A certified public accountant, he was 
county treasurer from 1968 to 1971 and a former 
member of the Northampton Township planning 
commission. This makes him especially con- 
cerned with the fiscal responsibilities of county 


and a resident of Plumstead Township. A 


Charming stone cottage on 2+ acres. Wooded lot — country road, low 
taxes, stone fireplace, screened porch, 2 bedrooms, storage building. 
All in excellent condition. $53,000. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


OPEN 

9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
8:30-8:00 

All Other Days 


30 N. Main St. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Phone 
822-1901 


KENNETH 


KRATZ5 


REALTORS 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fire- 
place in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of spring-fed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition and beautifully 
maintained. For further details — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901. 


commissioners form of government allows too 


government. E 


WARMINSTER TOWNSHIP. Situated on a wooded lot this home has 
3 bedrooms, 1% baths, family room with fireplace. Public water and 
sewer. Call us today for an appointment to inspect this home. Only 
$51,900.00. PARKE WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, Doylestown, Pa., 
1-348-3508 — anytime. 
parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


W 


COUNTRY 

CASUAL 

Beautifully restored stone farmhouse on 7.9 secluded acres. Horse- 
lover's dream with barn, professional size riding ring and pasture. 
Guest cottage, in-ground pool, out buildings. Excellent condition. 
More land available. $165,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


€>—enr | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


May. 1977 


65 


SADDLE UP and ride in the peace and quiet of this 24 acre horse farm 
in Upper Bucks County. Well maintained colonial home includes 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, a family room, 2 fireplaces and more. Large good bank 
barn with horse stalls. Corral, fenced pasture, and Sylvan pool. Good 
value at $135,000.00. 


Office + Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0900 


A SPECIAL SPRINGTIME VALUE 
A lovely split level home in Falls Township — with many extras! This 
home is in move-in condition. Three bedrooms, 1% baths, living room, 
dining room, eat-in kitchen, there's a nice family room with fireplace and 
a finished basement. In the back-yard you'll find a patio and brick bar- 
becue. A garage and lots of trees and shrubs make this home complete! 
Priced in the low $50’s. 


MANOR REALTY GARA 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


DOYLESTOWN BORO $47,700.00 EXPANDED 


Convenient Cape Cod has four bedrooms, two baths and a great 
9 x 20 dine-in kitchen with dishwasher and self-cleaning oven. Pleasant 
private rear porch with jalousied windows and screens. Large basement 
rec room, plus big storage area and laundry. Garage. Large lot. Easy 
access to all shopping, schools, churches and social activities. Great for 
retired couple or a cute starter home. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


66. BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 


IN TOWN LIVING... COULDN'T BE BETTER 

A charming brick Victorian house in Doylestown. Circa 1830. Only one 
block from Court House. An ideal home or office expertly remodeled. 
In immaculate condition. First floor: large center hall, living room with 
fireplace and garden alcove, music room, family room with Mercer Tile 
fireplace. Fully equipped ultra-modern custom kitchen, powder room 
and den or office, screened dining porch. Second floor: includes master 
bedroom suite with bath and dressing room, a second bath plus two 
other bedrooms, each with fireplaces. Two more bedrooms above. 
Central air conditioning in 6 rooms. Lovely landscaped yard. Blacktop 
parking area for 5 cars. Realistic at $110,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


as 
YOUR SECLUDED COUNTRY ACRE 

with a delightful stone and frame residence hidden by mature woods. 
Large living room, dining room, kitchen entering onto a spacious red- 
wood deck with view of professionally planted stroll garden and active 
brook. Recreation room w/bar, fireplace and exit to stone paved patio. 
Large master bedroom w/private bath, 2 other bedrooms and hall bath. 
Also study, den or 4th bedroom. Oversized, heated 2 car garage w/shop 
area. Excellent area in Wrightstown Twp. 10 min. from I-95. Asking 
$84,500. 


Gwe 96 West State Street 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 


345-7600 Pennsylvania 18901 


ENJOY YOUR PRIVACY 

in this spacious and dignified Doylestown home circa 1912! Wide center 
hall opens to formal living room with fireplace and entertainment sized 
dining room with fireplace; large modern “eat-in” kitchen, powder room 
and laundry-mud room. 3 bedrooms, one with fireplace, 2 baths and 
sitting room on 2nd floor. 2 rooms and bath on 3rd floor. Separate 
studio, 25 x 17. One acre plus, tree shaded setting, mature landscaping. 
$125,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


-We lend money 
for many reasons 


W a vacation or 


V am 


Á 
h, — a S 


see US now! 


Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 


money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Christian Diy 


Clothing for Men 
Tailored by Hart Schaffner & Marco AN 


From the Christian Dior 
Fall Collection: suits, sport 
clothing and outercoats 
created by the greatest 


name in world fashion 
and tailored with 


American expertise. 


Christian Dior designs for 
„the man who values quality 
of fabric and workmanship 
while enjoying the 
comfortable assurance of 
dressing in authoritative 
fashion. It will be our pleasure 


to show you the Dior difference. 


Suits from $245 
Sport Coats from $165 


R 


ulespilch 


HATBORO, PA. 
THIS AREA'S NO. 1 MEN'S STORE 


19-23 S. York Rd. @ Open late Mon., Thurs. & Fri. nights @ OS 5-1103 


øi 


